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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


DESPITE CLEAN FACE, CLEAN SHIRT, 
THE 2 BOYS WERE CHASED OUT 


The two boys came into the drug store, hopped onto stools at the counter, 
and put change--dimes, nickels, pennies--in front of them. Boy-like, they 
laughed a lot, read from a board that listed sundaes and splits, shakes and 
sodas, and had just decided that a banana-type thing, something with cream 
and nuts, was the best buy for them. The clerk came, looked long at the two 


eight-year-olds, and instead of asking their choice ordered both boys from 
the shop. 


One of them was a Negro. 

They went outside, stood on the street, and from time to time pressed 
their noses against the window. This suburban section of Atlanta fills a 
shopping center and people constantly came through the free swinging doors, 
and many of them headed straight for the soda counter. 

The two boys remained outside. 

Why, they wondered, couldn't they, too, sit and eat that superb split. 

They had the money, didn't they? 

Worked it out, too. 

Too little to mow lawns, the boys had banded together, borrowed a broom, 
and set up a driveway sweeping business. If housewives didn't believe these 


little broom-wielders could do a good job, they never let on. 


For a dime, or a nickel and some pennies, they could do business with 
the boys. 


No one thought it strange that a Negro boy was in the neighborhood. They 
had seen him come with his mother, who did day labor as a maid, and through 
the summer he had helped her a little, but mostly he played with the boy who 
was his own age. 

Together they built tree houses, caught tadpoles from a creek, and, when 
they were tired, they would come around and drink Kool-Aid and eat ice cream 
in the kitchen. 

This, though, had been their first trial at a store. 


The little fellows looked at themselves and tried their best to figure 
it. "Is my face dirty?" the white boy asked of the Negro. 


"No," he answered. "Is my shirt messed up?" 
Nope. 


Neither could figure it, but they tried no more to crash the counter. 


— 


They gave it up and had started away from the drug store when studdenly 
the face of the Negro brightened, his eyes shone, and he said he bet he knew 
what it was, because he remembered something his mama had said about the 
people for whom she worked: 


"Ain't you," he asked, "a Jew?" 


The age of innocence truly must be eight.--Eddie Barker. Appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution for August 23, 1961. 


* 


GOLDEN BOOKS IN A SILVER AGE 


No matter how far we turn up our sophisticated twentieth-century noses 
at the mores and moralizings of the Victorian era--and we suspect sometimes 
that our writers and sociologists would just as soon forget that the period 
ever existed--we cannot overlook the infinite superiority of the Morris-chair 
age to ours in the field of children's literature. Just consider the dura- 
bility and universality of the following monuments among books for little 
shavers (all still in print!): Ruskin's The King of the Golden River; 
Dickens' Christmas Carol; The Alice Books; Li Lear's Book of Nonsense; Kingsley's 
Water Babies; Tom Brown's School Days; Barrie's Peter Pan, Unsurpassed Vic- 
torian performance in this area surely also extends to the boy's books of the 
time: match, if you can, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Westward Ho, or 
Lorna Doone. One hesitates to put forth an answer to the riddle e of why an 
allegedly fuddy-duddy generation should have such mastery over the imagina- 
tions of the tots and teen-agers of the gadget-age. Let us tentatively sug- 
gest, however, that the most vivid imagination is without power unless it has 
something substantial to push against. And perhaps the much reviled conven- 
tion and conformity of the mid-nineteenth century provided just that wall of 
tension against which the imagination could push and strengthen itself in the 
pushing. At any rate, the gray age of Whistler's Mother was also the golden 
age of children's books, 


CLIQUE vs. CLAQUE 


One of the choicest episodes in the history of the French stage is re- 
lated in Guy Eudore's fictional biography of Alexander Dumas, which he calls 
the King of Paris. The young Dumas, fresh from the provinces and aspiring to 
become a great dramatist, gets himself thoroughly entangled in what was at 
this time, the early nineteenth century, one of the most elaborate and arti- 
ficial theatrical worlds in history. First of all, he is defrauded into pay- 
ing a theater entrance fee three times over: he is duped into buying a place 
in line; then pays again at the ticket window; then again, when he is thrown 
out for causing a disturbance in the claque (hired-applauder's section) where 
he has mistakenly sat down. This claque organization is what leads Dumas in- 
to his most hilarious entanglement, He sits down finally next to a mysteri- 
ous and sardonic gent, who between fits of reading a rare cook~-book and ex- 
plosions of hissing every time the claque applauds, explains to Dumas the 
crazy structure of the typical French audience. There is the claque, hired 
to applaud in order to keep the audience from sitting on its hands, especially 
on days when adverse weather and the like make for poor reception; there is 
the clique, or unorganized claque, which is dangerous because it can tip the 
scales for or against a good play; finally, there is the anti-claque, or 
hissers, who exist simply to goad the claque into greater efforts. After 
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leaving the theatre, Dumas asks uis companion uy he nad hissed the play and 
shown his indifference by reading the cook-book. Was he a member of the anti- 
claque; why bother to come at all? Why, says our clown, he is the author of 
the play and "can you imagine anything more wonder‘..1 than to sit in the audi- 
ence and hiss one's own play and have people cry ‘Throw him out!'? Well, it's 
an experience that I wish to you." 


FOR ALL BIBLIOPHILES 


Probably everyone who reads this item knows the meaning of bibliography, 
bibliographer or bibliothec, but how many are aware what a biblioclast is or 
ken what the word bibliopegy intends to convey. The combining form biblio, 
coming from the Greek biblion, meaning book or the Bible, has been used in 
matty Peculiar and weird ways in the past. And new words are still being coined 
in the present day using this form, two of the most recent being bibliofilm, 
microfilm for photographing pages of books and bibliotherapy, therapeutic use 
of books, magazines, etc. in the treatment of mental patients. 


Do you occasionally underline words or sentences in a book or turn down 
the corner of a page to mark your place? If so, you are then a biblioclast, 
one who mutilates books. Possibly you know something of the art of book bind- 
ing--you are then versed in bibliopegy. Maybe you pride yourself on reading 
more books than your neighbors--you could be a bibliophagist, an omnivorous 
reader of books. If you are far gone in this practice until you have an in- 
satiable hunger for books you are a bibliophagic. There is still another mean- 
ing for this--book devouring, which has been even more literally used in de- 
scribing various authors who were actually forced to eat their own words be- 
cause their works displeased someone in power. 


An individual who is a bibliomaniac may also be a bibliolater for the 
former describes one who has a passion for book collecting and the latter, a 
worshiper of books. Or this character might even go further in this biblio- 
mania for he might even become a bibliotaph, one who is a book burier, or who 
guards his books with lock and key. There have been some librarians who could have 
very aptly been given this title. Then, too, there are the two extremes of 
book interest: the bibliophile who loves books and the bibliophobe who has 
a morbid fear, or at least a strong dislike of books. 


Here are a few more: bibliogenesis--creation of books or literature, bib- 
liogony--the producion of books, bibliolite--a book stone, bibliopoesy--the 
making of books, bibliology--scientific description of books. In addition there 
is the biblioklept who is a book thief, the bibliopole or bibliopolist 
who is a bookseller, especially of rare books, and the bibliognost who is 
adept in bibliography. And it is likely a sure wager to say that all of you 
are familar with the art of bibliochresis to various degrees. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LIBRARIAN* 


Hardin Craig, Jr. 
Librarian and Professor of History 
Rice University 


It is not uncommon for a writer to say that no profession is more misunder- 
stood than his own. This is especially true of librarianship, and the complaint 
is made more poignant by the doubts which have been expressed as to whether it is 
indeed a profession, 


The characteristics by which one distinguishes a profession are most of them 
present: those engaged in a profession are usually clannish and conscious of 
their mutual interests; librarians cling together like bees at swarming time. A 
profession should have its own jargon incomprehensible to others, or at least a 
highly specialized vocabulary; this is undoubtedly true of librarians, although 
in this respect they cannot compete with the sociologists, There should be a 
specialized professional literature and periodicals devoted to its dissemination, 
and in fact there is a large body of library literature, both general and 
specialized, 


A profession should have a code of ethics, high-minded and idealistic, al- 
though occasionally a bit snobbish and infuriating to the laity, as in the 
medical profession; librarians possess such a code, part written, part under-~ 
stood. There is usually a formal post-graduate training for a profession, cen- 
tered on the study of a body of theory and not merely the learning of techniques, 
with a final granting of degrees; this is also true of library science, although 
a few librarians slip in at the back door. In the opinion of many, there should 
be a sense of dedication in undertaking a profession, and its practitioners 
should feel that they are serving humanity and even be willing to accept compara- 
tively low financial rewards in doing so; this is certainly true of many librar- 
ians and should be true of all. 


One of the most interesting and creditable characteristics of librarians 
is their fierce sense of democracy. They will not tolerate, so far as they are 
able to prevent it, any discrimination based on color, race, religion, or sex. 
That women are not discriminated against is not surprising, since librarianship 
was one of the first professions open to and considered respectable for women. 
Lady librarians outnumber the men at least three to one; remove che women and 
all libraries would have to close tomorrow. 


At the national meetings, all librarians, black or white, Protestant, 
Jewish or Roman Catholic, are considered to be of equal importance in the eyes 
of God and the American Library Association; the Association will not meet in 
any city where hotel or dining room discrimination is practiced against any of 
its members, In the state associations and local meetings of the South a cer- 
tain amount of segregation in the housing and feeding of members has to be ac- 
cepted, but this is done with the greatest reluctance. 


* Reprinted in condensed form from AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 46, Winter 1960. 
Of presumable interest to the faculty. 
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It will also strike an outside observer forcibly that there is no privi- 
ledged class among the different types of librarians. The college and university 
group does not dominate the scene or the national meetings es it does, for ex- 
ample, in the American Historical Association. This is because the academ- 
icians have no monopoly on libraries, either quantitatively or qualitatively. 
One finds that public librarians, school librarians, and librarians of the 
special reference collections of industry, all have theix prominent and active 
places in any national meeting or national journal; all these groups have their 
special sessions and publications reflecting their special interests, but on a 
national scale all librarians are constantly associated, Obviously this tends 
to make their organization larger and stronger, as well as less academic in 
every sense, 


Il 


In the struggle for survival and self-justification, the librarians have 
some weapons. No one can publicly be against books any more than he can be 
against motherhood, social security, installment buying, or any other beneficial 
institution of the present day. But some people are opposed to books and feel 
that it is subversive of librarians to make available to the ordinary man the 
apparatus for thinking. Such people cannot say so, and they can attack only 
certain books, basing their objections on grounds of their own definitions or 
moral and patriotic behavior. Therefore, the librarian remains the custodian 
and purveyor of that respectable commodity, the book, and his place in society 
is secure. 


It worries him, however, that people do not read enough books, and he does 
not wait for people to come to him. In universities, of course, the librarian 
has a captive audience, sent to him by the assignments of the faculty; also he 
has another and more mature clientele who need no advertising to inform them of 
the beauties of research. But with the general public the case is different, 
and the modern public librarian is appalled by the competition to reading set 
up by radio, television, motion picture, and comic book. However innocuous or 
even excellent these media may be, they do offer serious competition to the art 
and recreation of reading. The librarian therefore arranges displays, contests, 
bookweeks and all sorts of devices to bring the customers in, and he is likely 
to venture out in a bookmobile to spread the gospel. 


IIl 


For all their concern with extracurricular activities, there are times 
when librarians turn their attention inward to their own libraries. But even in 
so doing they are conscious of obligations to their readers. The keynote speech 
for this aspect of the librarian's profession was delivered by James Russell 
Lowell at the opening of the Free Public Library in Chelsea, Massachusetts, on 
December 22, 1885. On that occasion he said: 


Formerly the duty of a librarian was considered too much 
that of a watchdog, to keep pecple as much as possible away from 
the books, and to hand these over to his successor as little worn 
by use as he could. Librarians now, it is pleasant to see, have 
a different notion of their trust, and are in the habit of pre- 
paring, for the direction of the inexperienced, lists of such 
books as they think best worth reading. 
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Bibliographical and reference work has grown much since 1885, but it is 
to be hoped that the spirit is the same. The application of science to in- 
dustry has been a major factor in this development, Rapid as the establish- 
ment of special libraries by industry has been, an increasing task of reference 
work has been assumed by the public libraries, and by college libraries beyond 
the needs of their own teachers and students. The big problem of the present 
and future is that there is too much potentially useful material. With tens 
of thousands of articles appearing in thousands of journals, and the number 
growing every day, it is impossible to find out quickly all that is being done 
in many fields. Most librarians are concerned about this problem of retrieval 
of information. It may be that a super-machine will some day give out both 
references and abstracts in response to a suitable stimulus. 


Side by side with reference and circulation are those divisions of the 
library that go by the name of technical processes. These are the ministra- 
tions that go into the preparation of a book, from its ordering to its launch- 
ing as a fully recorded, labelled, and identified book, ready for circulation. 
The various methods of acquisition come under technical processes, as also does 
a considerable amount of record-keeping and, above all, cataloging. Here are 
the librarians who seldom see the light of day or the public whom they serve, 
toiling in little cells and workrooms like cooperative insects, each having some 
organ, sense, or skill more highly developed than any other. These workers, 
whose tasks might be thought dull and routine by the uninitiated, are in fact 
fiercely proud of their calling and not infrequently refer to themselves as a 
corps d'élite. Nowhere in the library is there such pride and so much 
sensitivity, 


"Tell me," said the lady next door, "do all your books have numbers?" 
They do indeed have numbers, and the principle behind the numbers is to bring 
order out of potential confusion and to provide a government of laws and not of 
men, Most librarians know they are mortal, and they seek in this as in other 
procedures, to adopt a system which will hold up after they and their personal 
knowledge have passed from the scene. Few of the frequenters of a library will 
object to a numbering system of some sort, but the specific assignment of a 
call number is sometimes open to argument. 


Those few libraries which operate with completely closed stacks have no 
need of a system other than the assignment of a number from one to infinity. 
Each acquisition can be given a simple accession number and placed in the next 
vacant spot on the shelves. Books may be designated as small, medium, and 
large, and arranged by size, which permits much tighter shelving and saves space. 
But in such a library where works on ornithology may rest companionably with 
those on gasoline engines, the delights of browsing cannot be enjoyed; no one 
can range along the ranges, seeing what the library has on Napoleon or reptilia 
or astrophysics. Since this practice is not only delightful but almost a neces~ 
sity for the serious student, it follows that the books on a given subject are 
kept together in most libraries, at least so far as possible. Sometimes this 
is not possible, and then sensibilities are wounded. One research man was 
grieved to find a work on the hymenoptera of North America among works on 
agricultural statistics, “Are the ants and bees compelled to be in such 
company?" he inquired; "it seems unjust." And plaintively he added, "I love 
ants and bees."" Here is the librarian in a dilemma, torn between his desire 
to serve his client and the stern rules which dictate that ants and bees, to 
say nothing of birds, must find themselves now in a section of pure science, 
now among works on plants and animals considered for the use of man, and again 
in economics, as in the case of the work just mentioned. Presumably, one man's 
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songbird is another man's potpie, and each will want the birdbooks similarly 
differentiated, 


To change the metaphor, there is in this stormy sea of argument over 
classification one sure and strong haven of refuge, the catalog. Here the 
reader and the librarian have one unfailing raft, and this is the Library of 
Congress card, In 1800, an Act of Congress established a library for the use 
of the legislators, and this has grown into the world’s largest and one of the 
world's greatest libraries. It is far more than a place for the preparation of 
speeches which are franked out ail over the country; it is more even than a 
great research institution and a truly national library; it is also the head- 
quarters for a vast bibliographic enterprise, selling printed cards by the 
millions annually to libraries large and small. 


Vast as it is, the Library of Congress does not possess all books, par- 
ticularly older books and foreign. In such cases, of which there are many, it 
is necessary to do the work oneself. All the necessary infomation must be 
provided, which is called descriptive cataloging, a logical call number assigned, 
which is called classification, and subject-headings made, which is called 
subject cataloging. These cardless items are at once the joy and the despair 
of the cataloger's life. They are necessarily a bit out of the ordinary, and 
if they were written in Latin a couple of centuries ago by an author with a 
fondness for pseudonyms, they present certain problems in accurate classifica- 
tion and description, 


Once a given work has been classified, that is to say assigned to its 
proper branch and twig on the tree of knowledge, and the cards completed, the 
cards are placed in various strategic locations in the catalog, each serving 


to locate the book from a different point of view. As Mr. Lowell put it in 
1885: 


Cataloging has also, thanks in great measure to American li- 
brarians, become a science, and catalogues, ceasing to be laby- 
rinths without a clue, are furnished with fingerposts at every 
turn. Subject catalogues again save the beginner a vast deal 
of time and trouble by supplying him for nothing with one at 


least of the results of thorough scholarship, the knowing where 
to look for what he wants. 


It comes as a surprise when one first realizes that libraries have more 
than one card per book but, of course, it is the added entry cards--those in 
addition to the main or author card--which makes the catalog of any good li- 
brary a magnificent index and series of bibliographies all in one. Librarians 
do their best to anticipate all wishes and satisfy all tastes, but they cannot 
foresee everything and they have difficulty providing that subject-heading 


which some readers seem to want, namely "All the Books in Which I Take a 
Particular Interest." 


An increasing amount of library effort is being spent on works issued in 
some kind of series form, generally amounting now to more than 50%. "Serials" 
is the library term for all works which are issued periodically or in a series, 
whether one is speaking of the daily paper or of the annual volume of a learned 
society. In the larger libraries there are both serials and periodicals de- 


partments, but serials is the handy word, and some libraries have a separate 
catalog for these works. 


Serials have a way of changing their names and even their size without 
warning, providing problems for both cataloger and binder. In addition, pub- 
lishers of a periodical have been known to forget where they were and to publish 
two successive volumes with the same number, They have also been known to grow 
tired and erratic and publish now ten, now thirteen numbers of a journal which is 
supposed to be monthly throughout the year. All this must be duly confirmed and 
the necessary adjustments made. Here is a true case history, admittedly extreme, 
so well described by Erhard Sanders in a periodical called Serial Slants (V 4,) 
that it would be a pity to spoil it by paraphrase: 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF A JOURNAL 


Once upon a time there lived a little magazine called TELEVISION 
ENGINEERING, It was a slender little thing full of useful information 
and beloved by many. 


But along came a big bully with the pompous name of FM MAGAZINE 
and FM RADIOELECTRONICS which had at one time been infected with the 
TV virus and thereafter called itself FM-TV AND RADIO COMMUNICATION. 
Under this disguise, it devoured little TELEVISION ENGINEERING and 
ruminated it from May 1952 till December 1953. After the last big gulp, 
it became diet-conscious and started the new 1954 quite slender, this 
time under the moniker of COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING. 


But all the previous dissipation now showed its effect and after 
one brief issue it became so weak that it fell easy prey to another 
glutton, RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING. This character had had quite 
a career itself, It had entered the world as a sort of appendix to 
RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS distinguished by a head band with the in- 
scription RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING EDITION OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION NEWS. Later it had made itself somewhat more independent 


and gone as RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING SECTION and then finally 
eliminated the section, 


It can still be seen on the periodicals shelves as RADIO- 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING, but for how long? 


Now all these changes of title must be noted by any library possessing this 
extraordinary piece of bibliographic confusion. Someone is sure to want the 
journal by one of its earlier names, and therefore a card must be provided for 
each name, with the notation that one should now look for the holdings under 
the latest name. If the name is changed again, which has actually happened in 
the case described by Mr. Sanders, all these cards must be pulled out and changed. 
Another way, of course, would be to treat each title as a separate serial; but 
this also involves a lot of careful checking, a multiplication of cards, and 
complaints by those who want a whole run, whatever its titular vicissitudes. 


IV 


It is a paradox that librarians suffer on the one hand from public ig- 
norance of their techniques, and on the other from over-familiarity. After all, 
everyone if he really tries can recite the alphabet and count to a thousand by 
ones, Therefore everyone feels that he could be a librarian if he had to do it, 
and devise efficient procedures too, probably simpler than those generally in 
use, History teachers, for example, suffer from the same handicap of their 
craft's not being sufficiently mysterious, whereas no one thinks that he can 
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give advice to mathematicians and physicists, for their knowledge is much too 
abstruse, 


Just as a teacher, in 4 momentary fit of depression, will think that a 
university would be a nice place if there were no students, so a librarian will 
occasionally reflect that his job would be a pleasant one if no one gave him 
any books, This is because he knows how much it costs to put a book through 
the mill and maintain it on his shelves. Those who cheerfully say "these 
books won't cost you anything" have not followed through. A recent survey made 
by the distinguished Librarian Emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Keyes Metcalf, calcu- 
lates that each gift book costs his institution $5.75. This sum may be sub- 
divided as follows: purchase price, acquisition costs, and binding are nil, 
although if the book is unlucky or over-popular it may have to be rebound some 
day. Incidentally, Dr. Metcalf estimates that the cost of the needed rebinding, 
relabelling, and repair of material already in his stacks would come to $265,000; 
but his library is larger than most. To continue: 25 cents is estimated as 
the cost of checking in and handling the gift book, and $3 as the cost of cata- 
loging. These costs include materials used but mainly refer to the salaries of 
the staff members concerned. The construction cost of the space occupied by the 
book is estimated at $1.50, and the endowment required to provide future income 
for maintenance is $1. This last would include shelving, dusting, issuing, re- 
shelving, and so on. All this adds up to $5.75. Even if the item of $1.50 for 
construction cost of the space occupied is rejected as being rather arbitrarily 
introduced, the cost would still be $4.25, which many would consider a very con- 
servative estimate, 


If the book is purchased, not only must the purchase price be added, but 
also the much higher costs for ordering, so that a $3 book works out to $10. 
With a periodical, the cost is higher yet, for binding must be added. This is 
said not to discourage people from giving books to libraries, but to emphasize 
a sometimes overlooked but obviously fundamental part of library operations. 
Some of the best things in life are free, but not books. 


Having acquired his book, the librarian cannot always forget it. He may, 
for one reason or another, have trouble keeping it. A question endemic in all 
university libraries is whether or not to centralize. If all the books are 
kept in one building, some of the scholars will wish that their particular books 
could be housed in a departmental library. This is particularly true of those 
scholars who sit up all night with projects and experiments, like the archi- 
tects and many of the scientists, and want to have their books at their elbows. 
The librarian, reverting to the setting-hen psychology of the 19th century, 
hates to see this happen, and he has his reasons too. He knows that a dis- 
persion of the books will greatly weaken his collection, for example that the 
removal of works on physics from the proximity of works on mathematics will 
mean that these two related disciplines will not continue to strengthen each 
other; he also knows that the chances of loss and damage are greatly increased 
when books leave the central roof; and he knows that even under the best super- 
vision, which is seldom forthcoming in departmental libraries, there is grave 
danger of uncoordinated policies and unnecessary duplication. 


Similarly the librarian is bound by the rules of his order to resist the 
kindly-meant importunities of those who seek to donate special collections. A 
special collection is a group of books which is arbitrarily kept in a certain 
room or on a certain shelf in a library, regardless of the positions which the 
books would normally occupy. If all special collections were large and unique 
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gatherings of valuable material on a single subject, there would be few problems 
other than the ever-present one of finding the space somewhere, but many offer- 
ings are not of this type. Rather they represent the work of a collector whose 
tastes were catholic, ranging from architecture to zoology; these books the 
librarian is expected to keep inviolate and unseparated, out of respect to the 
individual's feelings or to his memory. Many librarians think that if they 
could have inscribed upon their tombstones the legend "He Never Accepted a 
Special Collection" they would have done enough to win the gratitude of pos- 
terity, for this turning of a library into a museum of fixed memorials has little 
to commend it. It is costly all along the line, in cataloging, in shelving, and 


in management, and it is timewasting for readers who want to find their books 
readily. 


For more desirable material, all libraries, even the richest, face the 
problem of book selection. Obviously the first determinant will be the function 
which the library is supposed to discharge. A special library of an oil company 
will have one task, a junior college library another, and so on. In colleges, 

where faculty recommendation is the most important factor in book selection, the 


policy is usually that of "building to strength" or to obvious faculty interest 
where strength does not yet exist. 


The modern trend, which should ease this problem of there being more useful 
books and serials than money with which to buy and process them, goes by the name 
of cooperative acquisition. This has many variations, but the gist of it is 

that one library will buy one thing, another library another, and that they will 

share. There is already a brisk business throughout the country in interlibrary 

loans, but the new plans will make this more equitable. 


An important development on a national scale is the Farmington Plan 
(named for the town where the agreement was made), by which a large number of 
important libraries, both academic and public, have agreed that each will be 
responsible for all procurable library materials on one or more fields or 
countries. Thus one will take music, another Dutch and Flemish literature, 
another the Union of South Africa, and so on. The intent is to make sure that 
at least everything current is received in at least one United States library, 
but there are also possible economies in this division of labor, and the plan 
should be a benefit to scholars. 


Another well-established project, which will be imitated in other parts 
of the country, is the Midwest Interlibrary Center, in Chicago. This is a 
large warehouse where the least-used material of a number of large midwestern 
university libraries is kept, thus easing their space problems. Any of this 
material can be made available to the owner or to the other paggfners in a very 
short time, for it is cataloged and adequately supervised. In addition the 
participants have reached an agreement whereby each shall be responsible for 
subscribing to certain serials and periodicals, mainly in foreign languages, for 


which there is comparatively little demand; no one library therefore has to buy 
everything. 


Union catalogs, as for example the one kept at Emory of the holdings of the 
Atlanta libraries and of the University of Georgia, are becoming more common, 
and their value ig obvious. In Chicago, it has been agreed that the Newberry 
Library shall devote itself to the Humanities, the John Crerar Library to Science 
and Technology, and the Art Institute to the Fine Arts, thus relieving the 

Public Library of the research materials problem and allowing it to concentrate 
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on general reference, current fiction and standard classics, children's bcoks, 
and do-it-yourself manuals. Sometimes cooperation can be less formal: for ex- 
ample it would be wasteful for a college in a city where there are already large 
libraries devoted to law and medicine to spend much in these fields; on the other 
hand its collections in political science and biology may be of great value to 
lawyers and doctors who qualify as borrowers because of their research interests. 


This kind of cooperative acquisition does not require an agreement, but merely 
common sense, 


So, presented in a few snapshots, we have our librarian. Whatever his 
function in the library, he or she is a good deal more then a label-pasting, 
book-mending drudge. He has with some consistency stood for democratic princi- 
ples and intellectual freedom. He believes in books, although he has little time 
to read them himself. He has a lot of rules and procedures which he at least be- 
lieves are necessary to provide good service. It may take time, but if you will 
leave your name and address, he will get you the book. 


* 


VERBOSITY 


Edward H. Tenny, a prominent orator of the mid-nineteenth century, 
was famous for his stump speeches. Loving sound and language for their 
own sake he was famous for his glowing oratory. The only question in 
this worthy gentleman's mind when deciding whether to use a word or not 
was "how does it sound’. At one point in a famous speech he broke forth 
with the following remarks which must have caused his hearers to catch 
their breath, These remarks ran as follows: "Such a theme needs no 
apitasis, It needs no amphitheatre with its Ignatius irritating the 
lions to accelerate his glory. It needs not the inflexibility of a 
Laurentius--or the suavity of a Pionius for its apodosis.“ Posterity 
records that the audience could no longer control its approval and broke 
into wild applause. When order was restored the speaker concluded with 


these paragraphs no doubt interspersed frequently with thundering 
applause. 


"Young men are crowbars and minions at the fulcrum of life--not 
pigmies or hollyhocks, It is the sinewed intellect, the sympathetic 
beat and ingenuousness that vamps a nationality and whets its sensi- 
bilities. You behold in our national flank and rear--Minos and 
Rhodomanthos--Neros and Domitians beckoning you to the crooked poli- 
cies of mistaken wisdom. Would you remove these Senacheribs from 
Amaranthus--then become Melachthons in reforms not Catalines of your 
country. Better banish--like Lycurgus--politician and poet rather 
than not tear from our wheels this drag-chain of Romance which is the 
pabulum of fancy and nursery of woe. Yes, be conservative--be demo- 
cratic--weigh possibilities and conjectures on steel-yards of the 
Union--and when the reviving embers of freedom have luminated with 
halcyon reminiscences your rout to the grave~-with ‘Non mihi sed 
populo' on your banners--immortality will welcome you as guest in 
another city where like Mahomet you can exclaim my wounds are as 
resplendent as vermilion and odiferous as musk." What more can we 
say. 


XEROX* 


It is axiomatic that a university is effective only within the limits im- 
posed by its library. Energetic effort on the part of administration and alumni, 
a healthy program of scholarship aid and attractive physical surroundings can 
bring a select body of students with a high potential for intellectual develop- 
ment onto any campus. But such students will remain only if the university can 
attract a faculty of good teachers and good scholars--men who are thirsty for 
new facts and new interpretations. This thirst is satisfied within the atmos- 
phere of books, precisely within the library. 


It is an open secret that the prestige of the American university system has 
traditionally been centered in the great institutions of the eastern seaboard: 
Harvard, Yale, and a host of smaller selective colleges and universities close 

to them. These schools for decades received and produced the best students 
because for decades they attracted the best faculties, indeed were able to draw 
men almost at will from the staffs of universities throughout the country. The 
cause was very simple: they possessed the greatest libraries in America, 


For one hundred and fifty years these universities were unchallenged centers 
which farsighted friends of education donated books and the money to buy books. 
Wealth attracts wealth and books attract books, as individual after individual 
see the exciting possibilities opened by growing collections housed together. 
And books attract scholar-teachers. 


Time was on the side of Harvard and Yale. Dozens of volumes were available 
for a few dollars or even a few pennies in 1650 or 1700 which now cost many 
thousands of dollars when they appear in the auction listings once in a decade 
or less often. Literally thousands of volumes entered the Hervard libraries at 
negligible cost which can now be purchased at infrequent intervals only by alert 
institutions which are also able to pay one hundred, five hundred, or a thousand 
dollars for each coveted item. 


It was not until well into the twentieth century that a handful of the 
wealthiest state- supported institutions began investing large sums with the aim 
of building academic libraries which might approach those of the great leaders 
who had gained their advantage during the years when books were less widely in 
demand and competition for their purchase was less energetic. Of such institu- 
tions perhaps the University of Illinois is the most notable, It not only 
collected at incalculable cost a superb research library but also managed to 
supplement its general holdings with special collections, such as the almost 
exhaustive gathering of early editions of Milton's poems, and important manu- 
script collections, such as the H. G. Wells papers. But few universities in 
this century have been wealthy enough or farsighted enough to build research li- 
braries of such a calibre. 


| Fortunately, however, a phenomenon appeared as if in answer to the new 
desire to build university collections, This phenomenon was microfilming, the 
reproduction at an economical price on small rolls of film of books which were 
often unavailable. Microfilm had distinct advantages. At a very small cost it 


* Reprinted in condensed form from The Flyleaf (Friends of the Fondren Library, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas), Vol. II, No. 2; Feb. 1961, as being of pre- 
sumable interest to the faculty. 
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placed valuable books in the hands of many scholars whose institutions might 

have been sadly unable to support the purchase price of an original edition. 
Furthermore, as libraries grew, space became a principal concern. Such clumsy, 
indispensable, yet seldom-used items as bound newspapers, which might run into 

as many as a hundred volumes a title, were the harried librarian's bane. The re- 
sult was the filming of great collections, at a small cost, for a nucleus of 
subscribing libraries. A library can now, for instance, purchase the entire 
75,000 pages of periodical writing published in America before 1800 for $425.00. 
It is easy to calculate the value of this rather modest purchase for researchers 
into early American printers, or the taste of the new nation in poetry, or the 
attitude of articulate editors toward the Revolution. On a more comprehensive 
plan, University Microfilms, Inc., has been issuing for the past nineteen years 
annual installments of a series which will eventually place in the subscribing 
libraries all English books, as well as books in other languages published in 
England, between the years 1475 and 1640. The subscription price amounts to 
$500.00 annually, for which the library receives film of approximately 100,000 
pages. Since there is not a single item in the listing which is not "rare", in 
book dealers’ parlance, it is conservative to estimate that the originals of any 
one year's purchase would cost, hypothetically, between $100,000.00 and $250,000.00. 


Yet microfilm is a tool which, while often indispensable, is never satis- 
factory. The simple truth is that most readers use it gratefully but nonetheless 
grudgingly. Long periods of concentration on microfilm, necessarily under poor 
lighting conditions, subject the reader to eyestrain. The actual mechanics of 
microfilm reading are tedious and time-consuming as compared with reading a book. 
And microfilm, of course, cannot travel home with the serious student or teacher 
who is willing to spend his post-evening hours at work (unless he is that rare 
individual who owns a microfilm viewer), The most serious inconvenience of all 
is that microfilm must be handled in sequence, as a book need not be. 


As the public market for scholarly books increased with the great develop- 
ment in institutional collections in recent decades, as the classics of reference 
became more and more indispensable and less and less available, several tech- 
niques were encouraged to meet the demand, The most primitive and makeshift of 
these was a wider use of photostatic reproductions. If a volume is of great 
significance and value, it may well find its way from photostatic sheets into a 
bound form on the library's shelves. But it will be less easy to read and less 
dufable (owing to the special photographic papers used in the process) than its 
original. Clearly, if an individual worker needs an individual item which is 
indispensable to his work, a photostatic copy may be preferable to a microfilm 
version; but no university could long afford to lavish such productions upon its 
scholars and students in any significant quantity within a reasonable economy. 


Certain items, however, are of sufficiently wide appeal that many publishers 
now regularly produce limited editions of out-of-print works through lithographic 
extensions of the photographic reproduction process. This is indeed an answer to 
many of the library's problems, since these editions are usually offered at a 
price considerably cheaper than the original would command in the out-of-print 
market, and are in most instances as legible and in every respect as desirable as 
the original. The limitation, alas, is that not every one of the thousands of 
books which someone, somewhere, must use, can be so reproduced within the limits 
of a sub-utopian budget. 


A little over two years ago, however, University Microfilms, Inc. initiated 
a new project, the results of which are most exciting for the future of university 
libraries, This is the manufacture of individually reproduced copies by a 
process called xerox. In brief, it allows the publisher to print directly from 
a microfilm negative on a continuous accordian web of regular book paper an 
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actual-sized copy of any but the most abnormally-shaped book, The result is, that 
of almost any book now extant, a permanently useable copy can be reproduced and 
set immediately upon the library shelves for between two and twenty dollars. On 
the average, a xerox reprint of a relatively recent out-of-print book will cost 
about one and one-third to one and one-half of its original price. Older rare 
books can now be had at a small fraction of their antiquarian catalog prices. 


An imaginative university can now convince interested alumni and friends that 
a special investment over a number of years in xerox books will develop not only 
a good research library but a complete one. With xerox no book will ever again be 
unavailable in an absolute sense. For the first time in history it is now pos-~- 
sible for a librarian to plan a schedule for giving the institution a complete 
collection of eighteenth-century economic documents, a complete collection of 
Spanish plays. Such a library, providing almost limitless opportunities for re- 
search, will in due time attract the ablest scholars to whom discovery is a way 
of life. They, in turn, will draw the students of greatest promise, and thus 
there will be created a new intellectual center of the human enterprise. 


* 


A PLEA FOR THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY - 


San Francisco, like the other great commercial cities of the United 
States, is blessed with an institution called the “Mercantile Library." 
Our library contains about eleven thousand well selected volumes, and 
receives regularly one hundred newspapers, and forty periodical publica- 
tions of the magazine class, It contains a large portion of the most 
valuable historical, scientific, philanthropic and literary books in the 
English language. Almost every steamer of P. M. S. S. Co. (which has 
been extremely liberal with the Library) brings the latest works from 
the pens of New York, Boston and London. The Library has a large reading 
room, open every day from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M., provided with tables, 
chairs, light in the evenings and fire in the winter, where the members 
can always make themselves comfortable, and examine the newspapers, maga- 
zines and books of reference, which must not be removed from the rooms. 
Another room, called the chess room, is provided, where the members can 
smoke, converse and play chess--acts not permitted in the reading room. 
The third room is occupied by the library, from which every member is al- 
lowed to borrow two books for a term of two weeks. When married members 
are unable to come and get books, their wives and children are allowed 
to make the selection at the library. Every member, besides the privi- 
lege of going to the rooms and taking out books, has the right to intro- 
duce into the library room any stranger not a resident of San Francisco, 
and the stranger thus introduced has then the right, during one month, 
to go into the reading room and chess room at any time, and of reading 
any book or paper in the Library; but he is not permitted to take books 
away from the rooms, The rich should belong to the Association, if it 
were only to encourage and assist so beneficent an institution; the poor 
ought to join as a matter of economy, looking to the library as a cheap 
means of aiding them to educate their children, and as a cheap place of 
resort in the evening; when without it, they might be compelled to go to 
a theatre or a ball merely to kill their time.--From the Daily Alta 
California~-January 18, 1860. 
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USE OF BOOKS ON RESERVE SHELVES 


During the 1960-61 college year, 1,862 titles were placed on the reserve 
shelves as assigned class reading. These titles were used a total of 21,685 
times, an average of 11.6 times per title. Out of the total number of titles, 
18.4% were never used at all while on the reserve shelves. A survey of the re- 
serve book usage was last made in 1955, (See Bookmark, vol. 8, number 1, page 7). 


Comparing the present figures with those of 1955, the ratio between number 
of titles and their use has remained fairly constant, both having increased by 
approximately one-third of the former totals. This is in keeping with the Uni- 
versity enrollment, which in 1954-55 was slightly over 3,000 and in 1960 had 
risen to 4,000, 


A rough breakdown by departments for the fall and spring terms combined may 
prove of interest to faculty wishing to assess the effectiveness of their reserve 
reading program. It should be remembered, however, that a comparison of usage in 
figures in the table following does not give a complete picture, since the Library 
does not have the class enrollment data from which to figure percentage of usage 
in relation to number of students to whom the assignments were made. The figure 
which might be given more consideration is that showing the percentage of the 
titles which received no use at all. 


1960-61--(Both Semesters) 


Titles Placed Total Average use 7% of Books not 


Department on Reserve Use per Book Used at All 
ACCOUNTING 1 5 5 0 
AGRICULTURAL ECON. 105 451 4.2 25.7 
AGRICULTURAL ENGR. 20 101 5 20.0 
AGRONOMY 2 0 100.0 
AIR SCLENCE 11 186 16.9 0 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 3 153 51 66.7 
ARCHITECTURE 17 52 3 35.3 
ART 25 62 2.4 32.07 
BACTERIOLOGY 13 64 4.9 61.5 
BIOLOGY 140 196 1.4 41.4 
BOTANY 1l 79 7.1 36.4 
BUSINESS 58 1,649 28.4 13.8 
CHEMICAL ENGR. 29 296 10,2 10.3 
CHEMISTRY 9 96 10.6 22.2 
CIVIL ENGR. 14 104 7.4 14.3 
COMMUNICATIONS 19 5 2 84.2 
DAIRY SCIENCE 4 61 15.2 75.0 
DRAMATICS 10 23 2.3 20.0 
ECONOMICS 2 52 26 0 
EDUCATION 87 754 8.6 29.9 
ELECTRICAL ENGR. 4 100 25 0 
ENGLISH 142 1,597 11.2 14.1 
ENTOMOLOGY 3 33 11 0 
FORESTRY 66 957 14.5 16.7 
FRENCH 6 28 4.5 33.3 
GEOGRAPHY 15 320 21.3 13.3 
GEOLOGY 19 382 20.1 15.8 
HISTORY 298 4,997 16.7 7.4 
HOME ECONOMICS 99 490 4.9 39.4 
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Tities Placed Total Average Use % of Books not 
Department on Reserve Use per Book Used at All 


HORTICULTURE 50 319 6.3 12.0 
MATHEMATICS 30 254 8.4 13.3 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 15 125 8.3 0 
MUSIC 24 300 12.5 0 
NAVAL SCIENCE 7 60 8.5 14.3 
PHILOSOPHY 18 250 13.8 1lel 
PHOTOGRAPHY 10 118 11.8 0 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101 1,702 16.8 5.0 
PHYSICS 6 42 7 33.3 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 91 1,516 16.5 13.2 
PSYCHOLOGY 65 959 14.7 15.4 
SOCLOLOGY 112 1,480 13.2 8.9 
SPEECH 39 523 13.4 12.8 
WILDLIFE AND RANGE 

MANAGEMENT 14 368 26.2 7.1 
ZOOLOGY 48 376 7.8 10.4 


For the convenience of any faculty members who might wish to make a more 
detailed study directly applied to their own courses, the Library will assemble 
@ll the charge cards used in reserve books, divide them according to the course 
for which they were used and send each packet to the instructor concerned. 


KNOWLELGE CANNOT BE COMPARTMENTALIZED 


The increasing demand for scientists and social scientists is recog- 
nized by all. When we find a senior member of Yale's Philosophy Depart- 
ment working with euginears in the development and use of high speed 
computers, we are reminded of the complex interrelations of knowledge 
and of the artificiality of any division of our Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences into three or any other number of components, The era when a 
Single man of the stature of Yale's great William Graham Sumner could 
presume to encompass the fields of economics, political science, and 
sociology is past. But knowledge has not been, nor can it be, compart- 
mentalized even though for administrative purposes we have been forced 
to departmentalize the University. As we proliferate departments, we 
find that many scholars and teachers sit uncomfortably within depart- 
mental boundaries. In their research and in their teaching they reach 
out in many directions. We find philosophers and sociologists working 
together on fundamental problems of concept formation; engineers, 
mathematicians, linguists, psychologists and logicians on the design 
and use of high speed computers; anthropologists, economists, linguists, 
political scientists, psychologists and sociologists on the problems of 
underdeveloped areas. It is this interrelatedness of knowledge and 
cooperation in learning that gives a great university unity. It is a 
function of the university in turn to recognize and foster these rela- 
tions,--From "Social Sciences at Yale" by John Perry Miller, Professor 
of Economics, in Graduate School News Letter, January 23, 1959. 


IDAHO FACULTY DEGREES 
Compiled by Paul Conditt 
University of Idaho Library Staff 


The University's full-time faculty and administrative staff, residing on 
the Moscow campus, hold academic degrees that span the alphabet from A.B. to 
V.M.D., and they have received them from institutions all over the world, from 
right here in Moscow to Paris, Vienna, and Dacca, East Pakistan, Staff per- 
sonnel not holding degrees, working part time, or working under fellowships or 
assistantships were not included. The 1961-63 catalog, excluding faculty per- 
sonnel who had resigned as of September 15 was the basic source used in this com- 
pilation. In addition, new faculty added as of September 15 were obtained through 
university administrative sources. Of the 984 degrees held by Idaho faculty, 21 
were received from ten different foreign countries, 11 from Canada (4 Provinces), 
and 952 from American schools. 772 of the American degrees (81%) were awarded 
by state institutions (87); 545 degrees (57%) came from land grant colleges (37). 
Forty-eight other degrees came from denominational schools (34); 3 from municipal 
colleges (2); 5 from the service academies (2); and 131 from privately owned 
schools (53). Altogether, 178 American and 23 foreign schools are represented. 
The survey shows 482 bachelors’ degrees, 338 masters, and 164 doctoral degrees. 
Thus, for every 100 bachelors’ degrees, there are 70 masters, and 34 doctoral de- 
grees. Broken down by academic ranks the tables below present the following 
data: 


Backelor Master Doctor 
Instructors 68 40 3 
Assistant Professors 114 88 41 
Associate Professors 78 67 43 
Professors 113 92 64 
Staff 89 46 9 


The 178 American institutions represented are located in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia. The only states not represented are Hawaii, Alaska, and 
five in the Deep South, The ten states in which the most degrees were granted 
are listed below: 


State No. of Schools No. of Degrees 
1. Idaho 4 203 
2. Washington 8 83 
3. Wisconsin 4 56 
4. Illinois 11 53 
5. California 12 48 
6. Michigan 4 46 
7. New York 8 45 
8. Oregon 5 36 
9. 5 29 
10, Colorado 6 28 
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The list below indicates the universities from which the greatest number of 
each degree was received. 


Bachelor Master Doctor 

1. Idaho 112 1. Idaho 85 1, Wisconsin 17 

2. Washington 25 2, Wisconsin 19 2, Washington 13 

3. Wisconsin 16 3. Washington 13 3. Cornell 12 

4. Minnesota 15 4. Minnesota 13 4. Illinois 12 

5. Utah State 12 5. Michigan 11 5. Michigan 10 

6. Michigan 11 6. Wash, State 10 6. Minnesota 10 

7. Nebraska 9 7. California 9 7. California 5 

8. Oregon State 9 8. Illinois 9 8. Lowa State 5 

9. Montana State 8 9. Nebraska 9 9. Oregon State 5 

10, Wash, State 8 10. Columbia 8 10. Penn State 5 
1l. California 7 11. Oregon 8 11. Wash. State 5 
12. Illinois 7 12. Iowa State 7 12. Colorado 4 
13. Penn State 7 13. Utah State 7 13. Harvard 4 
14, Yale 6 14 Mich. State 4 


The following list indicates the institutions from which the most degrees 
of all types were obtained: 


1. Idaho 198 18, Montana State 1l 

2. Washington 52 19, Stanford 11 

3. Wisconsin 52 20. Colorado 10 

4. Minnesota 38 21. Harvard 10 

5. Michigan 32 22. Texas 10 

6. Illinois 28 23. Chicago 9 

7. Wash, State 23 24. Yale 9 

8. California 21 25. Kansas State 8 

9. Cornell 21 26, Colorado State 7 

10. Nebraska 21 27. Denver 7 
ll. Utah State 19 28. Missouri 7 
12. Iowa State 18 29. Northwestern 7 
13. Oregon State 15 30. Lowa 6 
14. Oregon 15 31. Ohio State 6 
15. Penn State 14 32, Florida 5 
16. Michigan State 12 33. North Dakota 5 
17. Columbia 11 34. Oklahoma 5 
Foreign universities fall into the following sequence: 

1. Canadian 5. India 3 
British Columbia 4 6. Great Britain 2 
Saskatchewan 3 7. Austria 1 
Alberta 2 8. Denmark 1 
Manitoba 2 9, Korea 1 

2. China 4 10. Pakistan 1 

3. France 4 ll. Panama 1 

4, Germany 3 


BEHIND THE STACKS 


READING HABITS TWO CENTURIES AGO 


We have seen how statistics on international translations establish odd 
world reading tastes, such as placing Stalin and Mickey Spillane together among 
the world’s most translated authors. Now we are allowed an equally engaging 
view of English reading habits in the eighteenth century. This is made possible 
by Paul Kaufman's Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1773-1784. (Biblio~- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia: 1960), which analyzes 13,497 
borrowings of 900 various titles from a distinguished repository of the Age of 
Johnson. In view of the fact that fiction, history, and travel books circulate 
best in our own Browsing Room, it is interesting to observe that Mr. Kaufman's 
tabulations establish history, antiquities, and travel books as most popular 
among eighteenth-century borrowers: there were 6,121 borrowings of 283 titles in 
these combined categories. A somewhat poor second was belles~-letters with 
3,133 borrowings of 238 titles. Theclogy, natural history, philosophy, and juris- 
prudence followed in order. Some memorable tities were represented as follows, 
among the ten most popular books: 


Hawkesworth's Voyages ist Sterne's Tristram Shandy 7th 
Chesterfield's Letters 3rd Fielding's Works 10th 


Borrowings of other writers' works were hardly in line with their current 
international reputations: 


Author Withdrawais Author Withdrawals 
Milton 6 Swift 112 
Chaucer 24 Sterne 127 
Shenstone 36 Hume (History) 180 
Shakespeare 64 


ALONZO AND MELISSA 


Eighty years ago if a girl smuggled a book into her bedroom to read in the 
silence of the night; or if a moonstruck young man carried a book with him to 
some solitary spot, it was fairly certain to be a copy of Alonzo and Melissa; 
or the Unfeeling Father. Almost four generations of Americans suffered with the 
hero and for sixty years literally sprinkled with tears its passages of ghostly 
horror. Today, it has become a plug~--an unsalable book and if you asked in a 
bookstore chances are that neither the author or title will be familiar to even 
the most erudite bookman. This tale first appeared in 1811 and for 50 years 
thereafter was printed and reprinted. The place of its first appearance and its 
author are both disputed. Alonzo and Melissa are lovers or rather would be lovers 
and their misadventures fill page after page with a hard luck story unequalled 
today. Ghosts, shootings, rivals, dope rings, and all the trappings come to- 
gether in this early 19th Century melodrama. At one point a British sailor is 
rescued and given 500 pounds sterling to return home where he seteblighes an inn 
called appropriately enough The Gruteful American. The story ends well with 
everyone married and living happily everafter. 
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SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


From time to time, since the formation of the National Federation of Science 
Abstracting and Indexing Services in 1958, The Bookmark has published statistics 
on the abstract and citation coverage of the scientific and technical literature 
provided by the member services of that organization, The data compiled will serve 
to bring the faculty up-to-date and, as in the past, will provide some comparable 
data from VINITI, the Soviet All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation.* The Table below gives the total abstract and citation coverage by the 
Federation members as contrasted with similar coverage given by VINITI. 


NFSAIS VINITL NFSAIS VINITI 
YEAR COVERAGE COVERAGE YEAR COVERAGE COVERAGE 
1957 437 ,389 455 ,004 1960 612,334 694,173 
1958 509,452 479,810 1961 (est.) 753,200 ? 
1959 557,734 545,750 


For the purpose of presenting a clearer picture of Federation coverage, a few 
of the services are given in the Table below. Comparable figures for VINITI were 
not available. As you will see the abstract. coverage for 1961 will exceed that of 
1957 by 72%. 


Est. % increase 


Abstract Services 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 over 1957 
Applied Mechanics Reviews 4,245 5,285 6,411 6,700 7,000 65% 
Biological Abstracts 40,061 42,575 62,559 72,532 87,000 117% 
Chemical Abstracts 101,027 117,656 125,440 132,500 145,200 447, 
Engineering Index 26,300 30,000 33,000 37,500 45,000 71% 
Fire Research Abst. & Rev. (New NFSAIS member) 150 150 --- 
GeoScience Abstracts (New NFSAIS member) 3,660 4,200 == 
Intern, Aero/Space Abst, 6,770 8,500 9,150 9,500 10,000 487, 

(formerly Aero/Space Rev. 

Mathematical Reviews 9,200 9,000 7,609 7,824 10,000 9%, 


Meteorol, & Astrogeo. Abst, 5,000 7,000 8,085 12,800 15,900 218% 
(formerly Meteorol. Abst.) 


Nuclear Science Abstracts 14,042 18,000 23,127 26,514 32,000 128% 
Prevention of Deterior. Abst. (New NFSAIS member) 1,748 1,700 --- 
Psychological Abstracts 9,074 6,100 11,242 8,532 7,000 (-23%) 


Review of Metal Literature 8,219 12,027 11,191 14,000 14,000 70% 
Technical Abst. Bulletin (ASTIA 4,276 30,000 36,700 27,000 27,000 531% 


Technical Translations (OTS) tae --~ 12,769 16,720 16,700 --- 
Tobacco Abstracts (New NFSAIS member) 724 750 --- 
U.S. Gov't Res, Reports (OTS) 8,400 9,625 10,239 12,000 17,400 --- 

Sub-totals 236,614 295,768 357,552 390,404 441,000 867, 


Title Listing Services 


Bibliography of Agriculture 96,258 99,470 93,170 96,894 97,200 1% 
Chemical Titles oon --- --- --- 75,000 -- 
(A new service of The 
Chemical Abstracts Service) 
Index Medicus 104,517 114,214 107,042 125,000 140,000 34% 
(Formerly the Current 
List of Medical Lit.) 
Sub-totals 200,775 213,684 200,212 221,894 312,200 55% 


Grand Totais 437,389 509,452 557,734 612,298 753,200 727, 


* Data taken from Biological Abstracts, July 15, 1961, p. XII. 
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WORLD READING HABITS AND THE AMERICAN WEST 


As we have noted before, the Index Translationum (international bibliography 
of translations), published annually by UNESCO, offers a rich treasury of un- 
analyzed statistics on intexnational reading tastes. It tells us, for instance, 
that Lenin and Mickey Spillane are two of the world's most translated authors. 

By the same token, it can throw at least a fitful light on world tastes in the 
literature of the American West, Scanning the euthor-index of the latest Index 
Trenslationum (covering 1959) turns up, by our count, 42 writers who either were 
born in the West, write in or on the West, or have some distinctive association 
with the West. These writers represent a total of 205 translated titles, They 
range alphabetically from Todhunter Ballard to Owen Wister, the first represented 
by 7 translations, the second by only one. The ten most+translated writers on the 
West show some very rich disparities and comprise an odd bunch of bed-fellows: 


Jack London (54 titles) Frank Gruber (8) 
Zane Grey (25) Todhunter Ballard (7) 
Norman. Fox (14) Louis L'Amour (6) 
James Oliver Curwood (13) Jack Schaefer (5) 
Max Brand (13) 4 Authors tied (4) 


(Willa Cather, Ernest Haycox, 
Bret Harte, Hal G. Evarts) 


As in any such listing, the omissions are as notable as the inclusions. Not 
represented by any translations, for exampie, ere Archie Binns, J. Frank Dobie, 
Marie Sandos, Wallace Stegner, H. L. Davis, and Walter Van Tilburg Clark. Three 
Idaho writers are represented by 5 titles, a fair showing out of a total number of 
205 titles. These were Frank Robextson (A Ram in the Thicket), born in Latah 
County, who contributed 3 titles; Vardis Fisher, one, The Children of God, trans- 
lated into Italian; and Moscow»born Carol Ryrie Brink, one, a children's story 
translated into Dutch, 


THE FIRST DETECTIVE STORY 


Beneath the picture were the words, "He pushed me upwards. 'Go back:' he 
whispered, 'Go back!'", We were so intrigued by such directness and intensity of 
speech that we looked further end were surprised to discover what is felt by many 
to be the earliest known example of the modern detective story. First published 
in 1878, The Leavenworth Case, by Anna Katherine Green has all the marks of the 
true detective story. In truth, this book is felt to be the earliest example of 
this particular type of fiction despite the fact that The Moonstone was published 
in 1868 and the first Pinkerton story in 1874. Although Poe is generally credited 
with originating the idea, Anna Katherine Green gave us the detective story as we 
know it today in The Leavenworth Case, Here one finds all those patterns and 
characteristics commonly associated with the detective story: a missing servant, 
scraps of a letter pieced together and containing a diagram, and finally, murder 
in a locked room with the key gone, all overlaid and cast in an air of heavy melo- 
drama. So avidly was this book read that it went through many printings and is 
still read today by those who enjoy the artificial intensity of the melodramatic. 


FOOTBALL, 1892 VERSION 


The following extracts are taken from an old letter found in the University 
archives, the opening pages of which are missing. The letter was written by a 
Yale student of the early 1890's to his father in far-away Idaho. From its 
pages a young man talks with unspoiled and previncial enthusiasm, on the basis 
of clear observation, of the "new'' game of football and some of its attendant 
collegiate hell-raising, Notice particularly the changed rules of the game 

and the remarks on crowd psychology. We begin at the Yale-Harvard game: 


The grand stands were arranged in the form of a rectangle clear 
around the field. There were about 20,000 people present. Harvard 
had one side and Yale the other. ‘The people were a sight to see in 
themselves, You wouldn't think that such a large number of people 
could be got together who would get so crazily enthusiastic over 
seeing twenty-two athletes, the pick of four thousand men, fight, 
kick, push and grunt and groan in trying to get hold of a pig~skin 
covered sphere and carry it ecross the opponent's line. Whenever 
one side or the other would make a good pley their friends would Stomp, 
yell, howl and wave their flags and act very much like a lot of 
maniacs, I among the rest, 

There is very little kicking of the ball in football, but it is 
mostly running and carrying it. When a man starts to run with the 
ball, he has to pass most of his opponents, and they try to "tackle" 
him, by throwing their arms around the runner's waist, This invar- 
iably throws the runner dcwn and the tackler falls on top of him. 

The others come on a run and pile up on top of the men who are down, 
until it seems a miracle that a man isn't maimed for life every time 
the ball is "put into play". It takes good grit to make a first 
class foot-ball player.... 

A touch down is when one side carries the ball across the enemies 
line and touches it to the ground. This counts 4 points. The ball 
is then carried back into the field a short distance, and one of the 
men try to kick it between the goal posts, at a certain height from 
the ground, Yale's man kicked the goal all right, making the score 
6 to 0; where it stood for the rest of the game. 


Some weeks later the young Idahoan attended the Yale-Princeton game in New 
York City. After describing the game, he reports on some of the events of the 
night after: 


The night after the game I went to the Academy of Music with some 
friends and saw the Black Crook. This is kind of a speCtacular play 
with singing and dancing thrown in. They had about 200 betighted 
and bespangled females on the stage at one time, doing the march of 
the Amazons. There were a good many Princeton and Yale students there, 
and whenever the orchestra struck up a familiar air, they all whis- 
tled or sang to help the orchestra along....o 

Another surprise (he had been "surprised" at the general stir 
the game had made in the city) was the leniency of the Department 
of Police. Quite a good many of the collegians, in order to "'cele- 
brate" or drown their sorrow, indulged quite freely in the flowing bowl. 


| OUT OF THE PAST 


Fellows marched along Broadway singing and raising a racket nearly 
all night. The Hoffman House and Fifth Ave. Hotel were the head- 
quarters, but I went to the Grand, which was rather quieter and not 
so high priced. I saw the famous oil paintings in the Hoffman 
House bar room. Many of college gcn stopped in front of the large 
painting of the "Nymphs and Satyr" and gave it a prolonged stare. 

I among the rest.... 

For the last two seasons Yale's team has played 13 games each 
season and their opponents have not won a game nor even scored a 
single point. Last year the aggregate score was Y. 490 points and 
their opponents 0. This year it was Y. 465--Op. 0. In the last 
nine seasons Yale has won 108 games and lost only 3. The aggregate 
score for those games is Y. 5226 points and Op. 92. Say now, just 
can't Yale play foot-ball? Can you blame a fellow for getting 
enthusiastic.... 


You really can't, can you, when the enthusiasm rings true even after sixty 
years? 


YELLOW PERIL 


A glance through a year or so of the Ketchum Keystone, say 1885/1886, makes 
it plain that one of the chief sources of Alturas County violence in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was anti-orientalism. The Chinese shopkeepers, 
laundrymen, and railroad workers, because of racial and economic animosities ,had 
become an unpopular and unwanted element in Northwestern society. As one head- 

line queried: "The Chinese Puzzle---how to get rid of them peaceably?" They were 
being asked, and sometimes forced, to Move on, Many an editorial and article in 

The Keystone vividly illustrates this agitation. In September 1885, for example, 

an incendiary left a "nail-keg filled with saturated shavings in Ah Dong's wash- 
house."" The “hoodlum" escaped, though without succeeding in igniting his keg. The 
readers of The Keystone were urged, with the criminal still at large, to "have 

plenty of hemp or cold lead on hand." In the same month a news note from 

Wyoming told of 20 to 40 Chinese being burned in a coal-mine massacre; and in Lewiston 
Idaho, "five Chinamen implicated in a murder case" were taken from jail and burned 

by a mob, Outstanding among the Chinese incidents during this period was the 

hanging at Hailey of Knock Wah Choi, convicted of "murdering a celestial brother 

at Rocky Bar last year," Keystone reporting became lyrical on the subject of the 

site chosen for his demise: "up the second gulch north of Quigley gulch, and 

nearly opposite Treat's ice house. The spot is a beautiful one, and from it the 
spirit of the poor Chinaman will ascend when it leaves its earthly tabernacle. 

Knock Wah Choi, however, in his iast moments did not show much appreciation of his 
artistic surroundings, reacting to the noose more like a Sioux than a laundry- 
man: he “exhibited the utmost indifference," writes the reporter. A number of 
Ketchumites stood with the Haileyites to witness these anticlimactic proceedings. 


GOLDEN GIZZARDS AND GOLDEN FLEECE 


When the boom days were over, a gold prospector had to exercise a good deal 
of ingenuity to turn up a new strike, wherever it may have been. The Ketchum 
Keystone ran several news items in the spring of 1886 showing how gold mining 
could be done. One relates the story of a man, who, "inadvertently examining the 

| gizzard of a fowl he had purchased from a neighboring farmer, discovered therein 

three dollars in gold". Amazed at his discovery, he “immediately dispatched a 

Servant to purchase the entire lot. This done, he quietly set about to ‘clean up' 

his speculation and found from fifty cents to $3.50 in each chicken. It was a 
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paying investment". And at about the same time, a group of miners observed that 
their dog--namedTowser--was in the habit of going "up and down on the cages, 
through the drifts and crosscuts, all over and through the mine, perhaps oftener 
than any miner of them all". A Keystoue story reports: "Yesterday a brilliant idea 
struck John O'Neil and some others and they spirited Towser into a backyard. They 
washed his hair as clear to the skin as it possibly could be washed and then care- 
fully panned the muddy water to the very nighest percentage, and the entire dog 
absolutely assayed in fine gold $23.17..."' We suppose everyone was happy with 
these discoveries but the sadly misused chickens and washed-out Towser, who could 
only have the consolation that they were better prospectors than their owners. 


THE GAMBLING HELLS OF WASHINGTON 


A correspondent of the Hartford Post thus speaks of the gambling hells of 
Washington: 


The gamblers, it is said, have suffered severely by the scarcity of money 
here, and several well known establishments are reported as nearly bankrupt. 
There are about forty of these “hells," mostly on Pennsylvania avenue in the 
vicinity of the National Hotel, although Ho. Hall (who succeeded Pendleton) has 
fitted up a house near Willard's. Supper tables are set nightly at all of them, 
good fare and choice wines attracting many, who afterwards are tempted to play. 
Of course, the "bank" has great chances in its favor, or these establishments could 
not be supported, and this is generally known. But a fascination for the excite- 
ment, with a hope of a run of good luck, prompts hundreds to hazard more or less. 
Strange stories are told of those afflicted with this sad mania of indulging in 
one of the worst of vices. A prominent politician now here, when appointed min- 
ister to a foreign court about ten years since, actually lost his "outfit" and 
first quarter's salary the very day on which he drew it from the treasury, and 
had hard work to borrow enough money to leave the country with. A Senator, more 
lucky, once won over eighty thousand dollars in a single night; and similar tales 
of gain and of loss are told about men who occupy a high position in political 
life. It is to be regretted that some legislation cannot be devised by which 
these foul excresences on life at the national metropolis can be cut off. 

- From The Memphis Daily Appeal, February 11, 1860 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THIEVES 


Justice was often sudden and swift in the old days. The following editorial 
appeared in the Owyhee Avalanche, for October 7, 1865, and is a good example 
of how thieves were discouraged. 


Mischief, Thou art afoot--on Tuesday night.a gang of thieves visited. 
Reynolds' Creek Ranch and Sawmill. At the ranch, they stold four horses, which 
were tied to a wagon, also the wagon cover and a basket of grub. At this point, 
they killed an ox and took a portion of the loins--and left the remainder. The 
parties who butchered the ox were barefooted and were tracked a mile, where they 
put on their boots--in which they ought to die. On the same night several 
horses--don't know the exact number--were stolen at the sawmill. Mr. Lo, the 
poor Indian, is not charged with this piece of “rough gambling", but certain 
whites are, and seven men are after them. For the benefit of thieves, we would 
mention that as many as sixteen men have been reported hanging on one tree in 
the upper country, 

(And they meant it, too. - Ed.) 


== 


JOURNALISM JOTTINGS 


Newspapers of the latter half of the 19th century in America had a style all 
their own, especially those published in the frontier areas. Most of the editors 
had no fear of libel laws or the people they wrote about. Here are a few examples 
of this kind of reporting selected at random from Idaho newspapers of that time. 


Silver City Avalanche, July 16, 1870. The chairman of the vigilante committee took 
that obnoxious person Mr. Jones, out to duck him in the cold water. The committee 
reports: "We took the thief down to the river, made a hole in the ice and proceeded 
to duck him--but he slipped out of our hands and hid under the ice; and as he has 
been there over eight hours now, it is supposed he is drowned." 


Idaho World, April 11, 1872. Victoria Woodhull has lost one of her husbands. Dr. 
Woodhull died a few days ago from intemperance assisted by an overdose of morphine. 


Boise News, Jan. 9, 1864. The McGinlen family will give one of their chaste enter- 
tainments at the Magic Temple this evening and another tomorrow, Sunday. 


Idaho World, Dec. 10, 1864. On Dec, 8th, Mrs. O. Flanmigen gave birth to her 
eighteenth child. Mr. Flannigan is as well as could be expected. 


Idaho World, Nov. 11, 1865. .: authorized to offer a reward of two dollars and 
a half in gold dust for positive information as to who is the governor of Idaho 


Idaho Statesman, Sept. 15, 1884, Some fellow enamored of a young lady named Anna 
Bread dropped the following from his pocket the other day: 

While belles their lovely graces spread 

And fops around them flutter, 

I'll be content with Anna Bread 

And won't have any but her 


Idaho World, Oct, 18, 1866. Lost or strade from suscriber a sheep all over white 
one leg was black and half his body. All persons shall receive five dollars to 
bring him. He was a she goat. 


Boise News, Oct. 15, 1864. Justice Walker fined Joseph Enoks cost of arrest and 
trial for breaking and disarranging cigars in Kramer's store. William Jennison 
fined $20 for hitting John Griffiths a slap in the face. Satisfied with the verdict 
the defendant inquired what it would cost to whip Griffiths all he wanted to, 


Idaho World, April 18, 1872. There is a fellow in Silver City who makes a "stand 
off"' between God and the devil by attending Sunday School on Sunday forenoon and 
running a faro game in the afternoon. 


Ketchum Keystone, Sep. 26, 1885. At Silver City one day last week school was 
dismissed at noon for the day, in order that the children might attend the races 
in the afternoon, The teacher was probably buying pools. 


Idaho County Free Press, June 22, 1888. Two more horses have been found shot to 
death on the White Bird range. The finger of suspicion is pointed at a resident 
of the neighborhood, and if the suspicions are confirmed he will be found dancing 
on nothing some fine day and serve him right. The F. P. will giadly publish his 
obituary, 


PRO AND CONTRA 


Under this heading are published, from time to time, questions, opinions, 
complaints and suggestions placed by library users in the Library's QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOX. Replies are posted usually once every two weeks on the bulletin 
board located in the Public Service Center of the Library. - Ed. 


LIBRARY HOURS: Would it be possible for the library to stay open from 5:30 - 7:00 
during the dinner hour, either with no employees or with a few? If this were done, 
it would be of great convenience to the off-campus students. 


ANSWER: We are hesitant to take the responsibility of having this building 
open--with its over $3 million in books and equipment--and unattended at any time. 
To have employees on duty additional hours entails a continuing expenditure. We 
work on a strict budget and the number of hours the library is open depends 
largely upon the amount of money available for part-time help. We have felt the 
use of the library during the dinner hour would not be sufficient to merit keep- 
ing it open but your suggestion will be given due consideration when future 
budget requests are made. 


CATALOG: Have a small catalog on each floor dealing with the materials on that 
floor. 


ANSWER: This would be very nice and was included in the original plans for 
the new library. Finances were the controlling factor. To reproduce that por- 
tion of the catalog which existed in 1957 when this building was opened would 
have cost approximately $100,000. This would not include the cost of the wooden 
cabinets (the ones on the main floor came to about $10,000) or the cost of keep- 
ing an additional two catalogs constantly up to date. 


CLOSING TIME: Please give a person time on third floor to pick up his books 
before snapping off the lights after the first bell rings. 


ANSWER: The night janitor has been informed of this complaint and I trust 
the situation has been corrected. If not, please let us know. 


PENCIL SHARPENER: Put a »encil sharpener in basement study room. 


ANSWER: We would very much like to, but past experience has proved them a 
poor investment for unsupervised areas. They have a strange way of disappearing: 


PERIODICALS: Can't periodicals reach the shelves in the browsing room any sooner? 
I realize that some processing is necessary, but must it take more than a week 
to make the Saturday Review available? 


ANSWER: The Saturday Review is one of the three book-reviewing media routed 
to several members of the staff concerned with ordering books. Routing should 
not take a week and steps have been taken to reduce the time to 1 - 2 days. 


STEP-STOOLS: Provide step stool so shorter people can reach the top shelves of 
the stacks, 


ANSWER: Step stools are kept in the outside aisles of each stack area. If you 
will return the stool there after use, it will make it easier to find. 
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COFFEE: Several students, especially graduate students like myself, have voiced 
a desire for a coffee vender somewhere in the library. I should like to suggest 
installation of such a machine - perhaps for the lower level of this building. 


ANSWER: Sorry, neither the administration nor the library consider this a 
proper function of the library. Our job is to provide the tcols of education; it 
is up to other agencies to provide coffee, cokes, meals, etc. It is unfortunate 

that places such as the SUB are so far from the library. 


JANITORS: Stop the fellow from "buffing" the floor on the second floor at 9:00 
in the evening. 


ANSWER: The library janitors have the difficult task of cleaning a building 
which is open 76 hours a week during regular semesters. Their procedure is toc 
work in public services areas only when patrons are not present. On rare occasions 
a janitor will complete a job while patrons are present, but only in case of 


emergency or for the purpose of eliminating potential safety hazards such as fresh- 
ly~waxed floor. 


FURNITURE: Let's trade chairs and get rid of those excuses for chairs in the typ- 
ing room. A trade with any desk in the library would be quite satisfactory. 


ANSWER: Lack of funds prohibited the acquisition of new furniture for the 
entire library when we moved in, and old furniture was placed in the least conspic- 
uous places. Physical plant is presently refinishing all the old chairs and the 
project is to be finished by summer. 


Increase Northwest Collection, 


BOOK SELECTION: 


ANSWER: The library is proud of its Northwest collection and makes every 
effort to add to it as funds permit. The special collections librarian will wel- 
come any suggestions that you may have for the strengthening of this area. 


LIBRARY HOURS: Leave the library open Friday night. There's quite a number of 
people who would like tc use its facilities. 


- Would it be possible to have the library open on Friday or Saturday night? 


ANSWER: During the regular semester the library is open 76 hours per week. 
In addition it is open every Friday night which falls before or during mid-term 
ot final examinations. These hours compare favorably with those of other Uni- 
versities throughout the country. Statistics of the library, when it has been 
open on either of these evenings, revealed that it was not used heavily enough 
to warrant keeping it open every Friday or Saturday evening. In addition to 
these facts, we do nct, at the moment, have sufficient personnel to staff 2 or 
even 1 additional evening. 


TELEPHONE: If librarians are called on the house phone, and are nowhere around 
to answer it, would the person calling please limit the phone rings to three or 
four rings instead of letting it ring twelve to fourteen times. This unnecessary 
ringing is very annoying to the people nearby who are trying to work. 


ANSWER: Library staff members limit the number of rings on the house phones 
to approximately four. However, each office also has an outside line, and there is 
no way of controlling the number of rings on this telephone. 


— 


SALMAGUNDI 


POGO JOINS THE BUREAUCRATS 


Pogo, the little cartoon character created by Walt Kelley, has been stick- 
ing pins in America's cherished balloons, political, social and just-plain-of- 
the-peoplish, for years. You would not expect him to join forces with the 
Washington bureaucrats, but the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare recently published the POGO PRIMER FOR PARENTS, T.V. DIVISION. No govern- 
ment seal was able to squelch pogo's astute observations: 


"Psychiatrists say things like: 'Basic behavior patterns are not nec- 
essarily caused solely by mass media in whole or part---' 

If you said that, you would be proud. You would be invited to speak 
at PTA meetings where you could drink lots of cold coffee and eat 
little wet cakes." 


Nor could it squelch Pogo's wisdom: 


“There are a few things to practice not doing. Do not be afraid of 
your t.v. set. These things are probably here to stay. Do not be a- 
fraid of your child. He is not here to stay. He is a precious visitor. 
Do not wind your child up and set him to watch the t.v. unguided. Do 
not wind the t.v. set up and set it to watch your child. A machine is a 
bad sole companion, It needs help. You can help it. Love your child." 


PONY EXPRESS 


That reckless relay race on horseback, covering 2,000 miles from St. Joseph, 
Missouri to Sacramento California, the Pony Express, celebrated its centennial 
recently. How many of us realize that this private enterprise, carrying ex- 
press mail at $5 an ounce, actually ended as a $400,000 financial failure with 
the coming of the transcontinental telegraph line in 1861, just 18 short months 
after it began? Among the many romantic and thrilling episodes in its short 
history of 308 runs carrying 35,000 pieces of mail was that of the longest 
continuous ride - 384 miles without relief. It was occasioned py the relay rider 
being killed by Indians, The 15-year old lad who brought the mail through was 
William Frederick Cody, better known in later years as "Buffalo Bill". 


STUDENT REGISTRATION: 


NEW LOOK 


Boston University is one of a growing number of institutions determined to 
solve the problem of the troublesome registration bottleneck, with its long queues, 
tired feet, wasted time, and general annoyance. By establishing a scheme of regis- 
tration for students during their free time in the spring, they undergo fall line- 
ups only for the payment of tuition and fees. Students at Boston have endorsed 

the policy overwhelmingly. 


— 


BREAKFAST BEATS 'COFFEE~BREAK" 


A recent nutritional study reported in the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association indicates that an adequate breakfast is better economy as far as 
capacity to do work is concerned than the substitution of a mid-morning break for 
coffee or other beverage and a snack. The study, by physiology staff members at 
the University of Lowa, summarized data gathered over a two year period in an 
industrial plant. The following conclusions were drawn: 


All subjects did significantly more work when the dietary regimen 
included an adequate breakfast than when it was omitted. 

The addition of a mid-morning break to a dietary regimen which 
omitted breakfast showed a significant advantage in work output 
for half of the subjects. 

The addition of a mid-morning break when an adeauate breakfast was 
eaten resulted in no advantage as far as maximum work output was 
concerned, 


Thus the "coffee-break" which is permitted or encouraged for more than 70 
percent of all factory, office and store workers is, according to this study, of 

benefit in terms of work output only to those persons who failed to eat a break- 

fast of 450 to 800 calories, and really only to half of this group. (Studies 

| like this can louse up our coffee breaks!) - Idaho Health Bulletin, Oct.28, 1960. 


IDAHO MASTER'S THESES IN DEMAND 


Each year graduate students from the various colleges take part in the 
University's research program. The results of such research often culminate with 
the writing of a master's theses. The Library receives two copies of each thesis, 
one a circulating copy, the other for the Archives. As of July 1, 1961, the 

total number of theses in the Library's collection was 4,297. 


The completion of a thesis and its subsequent storage in the Library does not, 
however, end its usefulness. They are heavily used by our own students and 
faculty. Moreover, the Library receives requests from all over the nation for 

the loan of the University of Idaho's theses. For statistical purposes these 
requests are grouped together under the heading “Interlibrary Loans". Of the 750 
items sent to other libraries, institutions, and individuals during the school 
yearl960/61, 124 were master's theses. Of this total, seventy-seven were in the 
sciences, 36 in social sciences, and 11 in the field of the humanities. The ma- 
jority of loans went to libraries - college, university, public, county, and 
special. Theses were sent to industrial firms - Shell Oil Company, Swift & Co., 
General Electric; also to government agencies such as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U.S. Geological Survey. 


EDUCATION ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


The University of Michigan is adopting a plan this fall which will allow stu- 
dents to pay their tuition fees on the installment plan. As a convenience to stu- 
dents who work to pay their expenses, the University will not require final payment 
until the end of the semester. The trend toward advance deposits and the increased 
volume of student loans, grants-in-aid, scholarships, etc., have made it necessary 

for the university to set up an account for each student admitted. These accounts 

will eventually include ali the various fees and residence~hall charges. 
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SPIRALING PHD'S 


It was estimated that 700 more doctorates were earned in the 1960-61 period 
than in the previous academic year, U.S. Office of Education figures show. The 
growth in the last 3 years was as follows: 


Year Degrees 
1960-61 10,500 (estimated) 
1959-60 9,800 
1958-50 9,400 


Estimated figures were based on the 13,400 graduate students enrolled in 
their last year of doctoral work at 605 colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Of these one out of five are statistically not expected to complete 
requirements. 


OUR AFFLUENT ENGINEERS 


The salaries of engineering teachers are a subject of perennial interest, 
it appears, to the profession of engineering. Recently, again, the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Council has conducted an income survey, 
sampling the salaries of the majority of engineering teachers in the country. The 
results are eye-catching: (1) the average professional income of engineering 
teachers has risen 14.7% in the last two years; (2) of the total average engineer's 
income of $11,013, the basic teaching salary of $8,534 makes up 77.5%, and outside 
professional work brings in $2,479.05 or 22.5%; (3) since 1956, when the first in- 
come survey was made, average basic teaching salaries have ascended 31.1%, and in- 
come from outside sources, 11.3%. 


A VALUED GIFT 

The University of Idaho is extremely fortunate in receiving from the late 
Dr. C. J. Brosnan, long-time member of the History Staff of the University, a 
unique assortment of historical materials for its Northwest History Collection, 
In addition to a history of the State of Idaho and a biography of the famous mis- 
sionary to the Pacific Northwest, Jason Lee, and other things, Dr. Brosnan worked 
for years on a history of the University of Idaho. The materials that have come 
to the Library, posthumously, consist of five large notebooks containing working 
drafts of the history of the University under each of its Presidents, with news- 
paper excerpts, personal correspondence, photos, etc., as the sources from which 
the data for the history were drawn. The history of Idaho and of the University 
is much richer as the result of the preservation of this collection which repre- 
sents an enormous amount of research. 


THE FACTS OF MODERN LIFE 
One of the most basic reference sources in the Library is the annual 8tatis- 


tical Abstract of the U.S. issued by the Dept. of Commerce. The latest volume 
included the following interesting notes: 


The United States leads all countries in the production of electric 

energy, steel, oil, coal, cement, meat, corn, milk and beer. Home- 

steading in Alaska is again becoming popular with close to 1,000 

entries made on 143,000 acres in 1960. In 20 large cities surveyed in 

1959 the annual budget for a city worker's family of four was highest 

in Chicago and Seattle (over $6,500) and lowest in Houston, Texas (ca.$4,500). 
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Women can expect to live about 6 years longer than men. Good es- 
timates show that, on the average, the man who graduates from 
college wiil earn around $420,000 in his lifetime while the man who 
graduates from high school will: earn only about $242,000. 


THIS IS YOUR LIBRARY 


It was noted in September, 1960, that in addition to such conventional in- 
dices of library growth as number of volumes, size of staff. and book budget, the 
fire insurance evaluation of the University library furniture and equipment pro- 
vided a dramatic gauge of growth. In 1906, the total valuation was $9,208; in 
1959, it had leaped to $3,334,634.95. This biennium it continued to soar to 
$3 672,549.41. The totals for furniture, equipment, and supplies in the three 
divisional libraries were: (1) Humanities, $507,355.95; (2) Social Science, 
$618,191.87; (3) Science and Technology, $762,322.83. 


FEW ARE CHOSEN 


The effort to evaluate graduate schools goes on. Another rough index of 
national importance or reputation, in Bernard Berelson's Graduate Education in 
the United States, is the percentage of successes which the nation's graduate 
faculties make in placing scholarly articles in the chief learned journals. 
Startlingly enough, this approach reveals that 40 percent of the authors of 
articles in leading academic periodicals are members of the staffs of 10 percent 
of the nation's college faculties. The twelve graduate faculties appearing 
to the best advantage in this respect are Cal Tech, California (Berkeley), Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, M. I. T., Princeton, University of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Yale, 


VISITORS 


Visitors who came to see the University Library over the past months in- 
cluded Rachel Fenske, Assistant Idaho State Librarian; W. J. McDowell, SJ., Dean, 
Loyola College, Montreal; and Professor Ray Lasito, Gonzaga University. 


NEW STACKS 


Users of the third floor Science and Technology Library had to readjust 
slightly this fall with the addition of new stacks causing some necessary re- 
arrangement. The stacks were a welcome sight for the library staff however, as 
the rapidly increasing collection had caused crowded conditions on the shelves 
throughout. Several long runs of periodicals temporarily placed in the Book 
Storage area have since been replaced on the shelves in their proper sequence. 


PERSONNEL 


Mrs. Arvella Tate joined the Technical Services staff in October as Acqui- 
sitions Clerk replacing Mrs. Frances Siguenza, who resigned last June following 
the death of her husband. At the same time Mrs, Fontella Town, formerly Science 
and Technology Assistant, replaced Mrs. Phyllis Byers as Bookkeeper. Mrs. Edna 
Storey replaces Mrs. Town as Science and Technology Assistant, 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS 
- August-October 1961 - 
( A selected listing of only the more important titles of special 
interest to the faculty.) 
GENERAL WORKS 
Larrick, Nancy. A teacher's guide to children's books. 1960. 028.5 L323t 
London, Stationer's company. A transcript of the registers R 015.42 L846t2 
of the worshipful Company of Stationers. 1640-1708 
A.D. 1950. 
Schellenberg, T.R. Modern archives: principles and tech- 025.171 Sch26m 
nique. 1956. 
Schmeckebier, L.F. Government publications and their use. RO27.4 B649Xw 
1961, 
Whitehill, W.M. Boston Public Library; a centennial history. 027.4 B659Xw 
1956. 
Journalism 
Wiseman, M.S. Producing the duplicated school newspaper. 1959. 070 W755p 
PHILOSOPHY 
Edel, M.M. Anthropology and ethics. 1959, 170 Ed27a 
Grene, M.G. Introduction to existentialism. 1959. 111 G865i 
Inge, W.R. Mysticism in religion. 1959. 149.3 In4m 
Royce, Josiah. The world and the individual. 1959. 111 R813w 
RELIGION 
The Ante-Nicene fathers. Translations of writings of the 281.3 An8&6 
fathers to A.D. 325. 1956-57. 
Beecher, Lyman. Autobiography. 1961. 285.1 B391X 
Bundy, E.C. Collectivism in the churches; a documented 280 B882c 


account of the political activities of the 
Federal, National and World Council of Churches. 1960. 


Nichols, J.H. Romanticism in American theology; Nevin and 230.0973 N517r 
Schaff at Mercersburg. 1961. 

Olmstead, C.E, History of religion in the United States. 1960. 209.73 015h 

A Select library of the Nicene and post-Nicene fathers of the 281.4 Se48 
Christian church, 1956. 

A Select library of Nicene and post-Nicene fathers of the 281.4 Se48 Ser.2 


Christian church, Second series. 1952-57. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 
Bates, Marston, Man in nature. 1961. 573.2 B319m 


| 
| 


Bee, L.S. Marriage and family relations; an imter- 
disciplinary approach, 1959, 

Blood, R.O. Husbands & Wives; the dynamics of married 
living. 1960, 

Dovring, Karin. Road of propaganda; the semantics of biased 
communication. 1959. 

Gibson, Q.B. The logic of social enquiry. 1960. 

Goldschmidt, W.R. Exploring the ways of mankind. 1960. 

Haussamen, Florence. The divorce handbook. 1960 

Jakobson, Roman. Paleosiberian peoples and languages; a 
bibliographical guide. 1957. 

Loomis, C.P. Social systems: essays on their persistence 
and change. 1960. 

Mills C.W. Images of man 1960. 

Murdock, G.P. Africa: its peoples and their culture history. 
1959. 

Radcliffe-Brown, A.R. Metho in social anthropology; selected 

essays, 1958 

Rapoport, Anatol. Fights, games and debates. 1960 

Research methods in social relations. 1959. 

Van Niel, Robert. The emergence of the modern Indonesian 
elite. 1960 

Weinstein, E.A. The self-image of the foster child. 1960 

White, R.K. Autocracy and democracy. 1960. 


Statistics 


Henrysson, Sten. Kleines lehrbuch der statistik. 1960. 
Raiffa, Howard. Applied statistical decision theory. 1961. 
Whitney, D.R. Elements of mathematical statistics. 1959 


Political Science ~ Law =- Government 


Adams, H.M. Prussian-American relations, 1775-1871. 1960 

Adrian, C.R. Governing urban America. 2d ed. 1961 

Almond, G.A. The politics of the developing areas. 1960. 

Association of the Bar of the City of New York. Special 
Committee on the Federal Conflict of Interest Laws. 
Conflict of interest and Federal service. 1960 

Bain, R.C. Convention decisions and voting records. 1960 

Battistini, L.H. The rise of American influence in Asia 
and the Pacific. 1960 

Bracey, H.E. Englich rural life; village activities, organi- 
zations, and institutions, 1959 

Brogan, D.W. Citizenship today: England, France, the United 
States. 1960, 

Canavan, F.P. The political reason of Edmund Burke. 1960 

Careless, J.M.S. Brown of the Globe. 1959 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Perspective on 
Peace, 1910-1960. 1960. 

Clark, D.M. The rise of the British Treasury; colonial 
administration in the eighteenth century. 1960 

Conference on Democracy in the Mid-twentieth Century, Wash- 
ington University, 1958. Democracy in the mid- 
twentieth century: problems aiid prospects. 1960 

Cronon, E.D. Josephus Daniels in Mexico. 1960 

Dallin, D.J. Soviet foreign policy after Stalin. 1961 


Davids, Jules. America and the world of our time; United States 


diplomacy in the cwentieth century. 1960 
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201.426 Be91lm 
301.42 B623h 
201.15 D751r 
307.2 G3581 
572.08 G572e 
301.428 H296d 
B 572.952 J213p 
301 L873s 


301 M6s4i 
572.96 M941la 


572 R116m 


301.153 R182f 
307.2 R311 
309.191 V337e 


362.73 W433s 
301.1584 W585a 


311.2 H396k 
311.2 Rl3a 
311.2 W612e 


327.73 Adl7p 
352.073 Ad84g 
342 Al68p 
351.1 As78c 


324.23 Bl6c 
327.72 B322r 
323.354 B722e 
342 B786c 
320.1 B91L7Xc 
342.71 B813Xc 
341.1 C2145p 
354.42 C547r 
321.8 C76d 
327.73 D228Xc 


327.47 Dl66sov 
327.73 D28a 
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Dyer, Murray. The weapon on the wall; rethinking psycholoyial 
warfare. 1959. 

Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
the businessman in politics. 1960 

Goldwin, R.A. Readings in Russian foreign policy. 1959 

Graber, D.A. Crisis diplomacy; a history of U.S. intervention 
policies and practices. 1959, 

Hacker, Andrew. Political theory: philosophy, ideology, 
science. 1961 

Haskins, G.L. Law and authority in early Massachusetts; a 
study in tradition and design. 1960 

Hayes, C.J.H. Nationalism: a religion, 1960 

Heidenheimer, A,J. Adenauer and the CDU; the rise of the 
leader and the integration of the party. 1960 

Henry, L.L. Presidential transitions. 1960 

Hoglund, A.W. Finnish immigrants in America, 1880-1920. 1960. 

Holt, R.T. Strategic psychological operations and American 
foreign policy. 1960 

Kariel, H.S. The decline of American pluralism. 1961. 

Kingston-McCloughry, E.J. Defense: policy and strategy. 1960. 

Knorr, K.E. NATO and American security. 1959. 

Litwack, L.F. North of slavery; the Negro in the free 
States, 1790-1860. 1961 

McCloskey, R.G. The American Supreme Court. 1960 

MacIver, R.M. The nations and the United Nations, 1959. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Company participation 
in the political process. 1961 

Ostrander, G.M. The rights of man in America, 1606-1861. 
1960, 

Paul, A.M. Conservative crisis ard the rule of law: atti- 
tudes of bar and bench, 1887-1895. 1960. 

Peeters, Paul, Massive retaliation; the policy and its 
critics. 1959. 

Richards, A.I. East African chiefs. 1960. 

Richardson, L.F. Statistics of deadly quarrels. 1960 

Rossiter, C.L. Parties and politics in America. 1960 

Rothchild, D.S. Toward unity in Africa; a study of feder- 
alism in British Africa. 1960 

Roucek, J.S. Contemporary political ideologies. 1961 

Schmidt, K.M. Henry A. Wallace, quixotic crusade 1948. 1960. 

Schubert, G.A. Quantitative analysis of judicial behavior. 
1960. 

Smith,J.M. Powers of the :’resident during crises. 

Smythe, H.H. The new Nigerian elite. 1960. 

Talmon, J.L. Political Messianism: the romantic phase. 1961 

Taylor, A.M. Indonesian independence and the United 
Nations. 1960 

Tussman, Joseph. Obligation and the body politic. 1960. 

Wasserstrom, R.A. The judicial decision; toward a theory 
of legal justification. 1961 


Voting research and 


1960. 


Economics - Business =- Commerce 


American Marketing Association. 
ing times. 1960 
American Marketing Association, 

in the 1960's, 1960. 
Atomic Industrial Forum. Atoms for industry world survey. 1960. 


Marketing concepts in chang- 


Marketing keys to profits 


327.73 D988w 
324.73 F825v 


327.47 GS58lr 
327.73 G751c 


320.9 H115p 
340.9747 H2731 
320,15 H326n 


329.943 Ad35Xh 
353.03 H396p 
325.2471 H679£ 
327.73 H742s 


321.8 K146d 
355.0942 kK619d 
341.1 N811k 
326 L737n 


347.99 M132a 
341.13 M189n 
329 N213c 
342.73 Os7r 
347.9 P28lc 
327.73 P347m 
352.06761 R39e 
355 R394s 

329 R736p 
342.6 R742t 
320.15 R752c 
329.8 W155Xs 
347.00 Sch78q 
353.03 Sm6lp 
323.3 Sm98n 
320.15 T149p 
341.13991 T212i 


321.8 T8760 
347.9 W284j 


658.8 Am34m 
658.8 Am34ma 


338.4762148 At7la 
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Backman, jules. Wage determination; an analysis of wage criteria 
1959. 

Bauer, P.T. Indian economic policy and development. 1.961. 

Belson, William, A bibliography of papers bearing on the ade- 


quacy of techniques used in survey research. 1960 
Benson, E.T. Freedom to farm, 1960 
Britte, S.H. The spenders. 1960. 


Buckingham, W.S. Automation: its impact on business and 
people. 1961 

Cameron, R.E. France and the economic development of Europe, 
1800-1914; conquests of peace and seeds of war. 1961. 

Cardamone, Tom. Advertising agency & studio skills. 1959, 

Charvat, F.J. Supermarketing. 1961. 

Dale, Ernest, Staff in organization. 1960. 

Dempsey, J.R. The operation of the right-to-work laws. 1961. 

Eastham, J.K. Graphical economics. 1961. 

Edwards, J.D. History of public accounting in the United 
States. 1960, 

Entenbert, R.D. The changing competitive position of depart~ 
ment stores in the United States by merchandise lines. 


1961 
Erlich, Alexander. The Soviet industrialization debate, 19%4- 
1928. 1960 


Ezell, J.S. Fortune's merry wheel, the lottery in America, 1960 

Fisher, R.M. 20 years of public housing; economic aspects of 
the Federal program. 1959 

Fite, G.C. An economic history of the United States. 1959 

Frank, Isaiah. The European comnon market; an analysis of 
commercial policy. 1961 

Fromm, Erich. Marx's concept of man. 1961 

Galbraith, J.K. The liberal hour. 1960. 

Galenson, Walter. The CIO challenge to the AFL; a history 
of the American labor movement, 1935-1941. 1960. 

Gates, P.W. The farmer's age: agriculture, 1815-1860. 1960. 

Golay, F. H. The Philippines: public policy and national 
economic development. 1961. 

Hall, Max, Made in New; case studies in metropolitan manu- 
facturing. 1959. 

Harris, S.E. American economic history. i961. 

Leftwich, R.H. The price system and resource allocation. 1960. 

Levin, J.V. The export economies: their pattern of develop- 
ment in historical perspective. 1960 

Mabee, Carleton. The seaway story. 1961 

Mathematical models and methods in marketing. 

Meyer, A.G. Communism, 1960 

Neal, H.E. No pictures, please! 1959 

North, D.C. The economic growth of the United States, 1790- 
1860. 1961 

Obieta, J.A. The international status of the Suez Canal. 1960. 

Parish, W.J. The Charles Ilfeld Company; a study of the rise 
and decline of mercantile capitalism in New Mexico.1961. 

Patton, Arch, Men, money, and motivation; executive compen- 
sation as an instrument of leadership. 1961. 

Peterson, Wilbur. Organizations, publications, and directories 
in the mass media of communications. 1960. 

Petro, Sylvester. The Kohler Strike; union violence and 
administrative law. 1961 

Postley, J.A. Computers and people; business activity in the 

new world of data processing. 1960. 
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331.2 B128w 


338.954 B326i 
B 658.8 B419b 


338.1 B443fr 
658.83 B777s 
338.45 B856a 


330.94 C146f 


659.1 C178a 
658.878 C 385s 
658 D152s 
331.88 D3990 


330.182 Ea77g 4 


657 Ed96h 


658.871 En82c 


330.947 Er53s 


336.1 Ez33f 
331.833 F536t 


330.973 F557e 
337.914 F85le 


330.1 M369Xf 
330.973 G1311 
331.88 G132ci 


338.1 G223f 
338.9914 G562p 


338.4 H145m 
330.973 H243a 
338.5 L522p 
382 L578e 

386 Ml13s 
658.8 M42 
335.4 M575c 
655.62 N252n 
330.973 N8lle 


386.43 Ob3i 


R 384 P4420 
331.892 P448k 


651.26 Pi46c 


Ray, D.D. Accounting and business fluctuations. 1960. 

Resources for the Future. Energy in the American economy, 1850- 
1975; an economic study of its history and prospects. 
1960. 

Robson, W.A. Nationalized industry and public ownership. 

Rubenstein, A.H. Some theories of organization. 1960. 

Schwarz, F.C. You can trust the Communists. 1960. 

Serbein, O0.N. Educational activities of business. 1961. 

Shubik, Martin. Strategy and market structure; competition, 
oligopoly, and the theory of games, 1959. 

Slichter, S.H. Potentials of the American economy; selected 
essays. 1961. ; 

Solomon, Ezra. Metropolitan Chicago; an economic analysis. 1960. 

Sombart, Werner. Allgemeine Nationaldkonomie. 1960. 

Symposium on Capital and Credit Needs in a Changing Agri- 
culture, Knoxville, Tenn., 1960, Capital and credit 
needs in a changing agriculture. 1961. 

Symposium on Management Information and Control Systems, Santa 
Monica, Calif., 1959. Management control systems. 1960. 

Symposium on the Economics of Watershed Planning, Knoxville, 
1959. Economics of watershed planning. 1961. 

Triffin, Robert, Gold and the dollar crisis; the future of 
convertibility, 1960. 

Turvey, Ralph, Interest rates and asset prices. 1961. 

Udy, S.H. Organization of work; a comparative analysis of 
production among nonindustrial peoples. 1959. 

U.S. President's Commission on National Goals. Goals for 
Americans; programs for action in the sixties. 1960. 

Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. Taxes and econcmic 
growth in Michigan. 1960. 

Vollmer, H.M. Employee rights and the employment relationship. 


1960. 


1960. 
Warner, W.L. Industrial man; businessmen and business organ- 
izations. 1959. 


Weinberg, R.S. An analytical approach to advertising expend- 
iture strategy. 1960 


Wilcox, W.W. Economics of American Agriculture. 1960. 
Wilkinson, J.R. Politics and trade policy. 1960. 
Wilson, Thomas. Inflation, 1961. 


Education - Psychology 


Education 


Blackwell, T.E. College law; a guide for administrators. 1961. 
Blaine, G.B. Emotional problems of the student. 1961. 
Cottle, W.C. Procedures and preparation for counseling. 1960. 
Crow, L.D. Readings in child and adolescent psychology. 1961. 
De Boer, J.J. The teaching of reading. 1960. 
Farwell, G.F. Guidance readings for counselors. 1960. 
Fisher, J.A. The humanities in general education. 1960. 
Goldman, Leo. Using tests in counselling. 1961 
Goodlad, J.I. The nongraded elementary school. 
Gruber, F.C. Foundations for a philosopny of education, 1961. 
Henry, D.D. What priority for education? The American 
people must soon decide. 1961. 
Hill, A.T. The small college meets the challenge; the 
story of CASC. 1959. 
Jenkins, G.G. Helping children reach their potential. 1961. 


338.54 R2lla 
338.272 R312e 


338.942 R576n 
658 R823s 
335.4 Sch96y 
658.3 Se65e 
338.5 Sh9ls 


3301973 S13lipo 
330.977311 So47m 


332.311 Sy68c 


658.01 Sy68m 
333.9 Sy68e 
332.4973 1733g 


338.5 T3869i 
338.6 Ud90 


338.973 Un2g 
336.2 Up4t 
331.1 V886e 
658 W248i 
658.154 W43la 


330.163 W643e 


337.9 W659p 
332.4 W698i 


378.1 B568c 
378.16 BS74e 
371.42 C829p 
372.1 C885r 
372.4 D352t 
371.42 F252g 
370.1 F534h 
371.26 G569u 
371.25 G619n 
370.1 
370.973 H396w 


378.73 H55s 


372.1 J416h 


= 
__L 


Jones, J.J. School public relations: issues and cases. 1960. 371.2 J718s 

Klausmeier, H,J. Learning and human abilities: educational 370.15 K6681 
paychology. 1961 

Kuehl, W.F. Hamilton Holt: journalist, internationalist, 370.92 H742Xk 
educator. 1960. 

Mattil, E.L. Meaning in crafts. 1959. 372.5 M434m 

Morrison, I.E. Kindergarten-primary education: teaching 372.2 M834k 
procedures. 1961 

Mueller, K.H. Student personnel work in higher education, 1961. 378.16 M887s 

National Educational Television and Radio Center. The 371.3358 N213i 
impact of educational television. 1960. 

Neill, A.S. Summerhill; a radical approach to child rear- 372.942 N317s 
ing. 1960. 

Orleans, L.A. Professional manpower and education in Com- 370.951 Orl8p 
munist China. 1961 

Peters, H.J. Guidance, a developmental approach. 1959. 371.42 P4422 

Rivlin, H.N. Reaching adolescents in secondary schools. 1961 373 R526t Ed.2 

Rose, H.C. The instructor and his job. 1961 371.3 R72i 

Sarason, S.B. Anxiety in elementary school children. 1960. 372.1 Sa7la 

Smith B.O. Language and concepts in educationl 1961. 370.14 Sm521 

Stecklein, J.E. How to measure faculty work load. 1961 378.12 St3ih 

Stoops, Emery. Practices and trends in school administration. 371.2 St72p 
1961. | 

sur tson, M.R. Education of the gifted. 1960. 371.955 Su67e 

Turner, C.E. School health and health education. 1961. 371.7 T852s Ed.4 

Weaver, G.G. Applied teaching techniques. 1960. 371.3 w379a 

Weiss, T.M. Scientific foundations of education. 1960. 370.1 W436s 

Wolfe, D.M. Language arts and life patterns, grades 2 372.6 W8321 
through 8. 1961. 

Wood, D.A. Test construction; development and inter- 371.26 W85t 
pretation of achievement tests. 1960. 

Psychology 

Allport, G.W. Personality and social encounter; selected 137 Al75p 
essays. 1960. 

Attitude organization and change; an analysis of consistency 157.5 At84 


among attitude components. 1960. 
Bernard, Harold Wright, Mental hygiene for classroom teachers. 131 B456m Ed.2 


1961. 
Biderman, A.D. The manipulation of human behavior. 1961. 159 B474m 
Brown, J.S. The motivation of behavior. 1961. 159.4 B813m 
Clark, M.M. Teaching left-handed children. 1961. 158.435 C548t 
Cohen, John. Chance, skill, and luck; the psychology of 159 C66c 
guessing and gambling. 1960 
Field, M.J. Search for security; an ethno-psychiatric study 132.1 F457s 
of rural Ghana. 1960 
Hamlyn, D.W. Sensation and perception; a history of the 152.7 H181s 
philosophy of perception, 1961 
Hebb, D.O. A textbook of psychology. 1960. 150 H353t 
Ittelson, W.H. Visual space perception. 1960. 152.1 It7v 
Jordan, T.E. The mentally retarded. 1961. 132.2 J766m 
Lindgren, H.C. Psychology; an introduction to the study 150 L643p 
of human behavior. 1961. 
Miller, G.A. Plans and the structure of behavior. 1960. 150.18 M614p 
Rabin, A.I. Projective techniques with children. 1960. 137.8 R113p 
Wolman, B.B. Contemporary theories and systems in 150 W836c 


psychology. 1960. 
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Physical Education 


Allen, A.P. Coach's guide to defensive baseball. 1960. 

American recreation annual. 1961. 

Colloquium on Exercise and Fitness, Monticello, Ill., 1959 
Exercise and fitness. 1960. 

Havel, R.C. Administration of health, physical education, and 
recreation for schools. 1961. 

Sapora, A.V.H. The theory of play and recreation, 3d ed. 1961. 613.7 M692t 1961 

Van Brocklin, Norm. Norm Van Brocklin's football book: passing, 613.7363 V274n 


613.7361 AiS2c 
613.75058 Am36 
613.721 C698e 


613.7 H298a 


punting, quarterbacking, in collaboration with Hugh 
Brown. 1961. 


PHILOLOGY 
Art Directors Club of New York. Symbology, the use of 41° Ar75s 
symbols in visual communications. 1960. 
Lacy, Dan Mabry. Freedom and communications. 1961. 400 L119£ 


PURE SCIENCE 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. Sci- 
ences in Communist China. 1961. 


509.51 Am35s 


Compton, A.H. The human meaning of science. 1940. 501 C739h 

Harré, Romano. An introduction to the logic of the Sci- 501 H235i 
ences. 1960. 

Heiberg, J.L. Mathematics and physical science in classical 509 H361m 
antiquity. 1922 

Madden, E.H. The structure of scientific thought; an intro- 501 M262s 
duction to philosophy of science. 1960. 

Nagel, Ernest. The structure of science; problems in the 501 N13l1st 
logic of scientific explanation. 1961. 

Nelson, L.W. Science activities for elementary children. 1959. 507 N334s 


Price, D.K. Government and science, their dynamic relation 
in American democracy. 1954. 


Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scientific papers (1800- 


1900) 1919-25. 

Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scientific papers, 
(1800-1900). Subject index. 1908-1914. 
Scandinavian Council for Applied Research. Scandinavian 

research guide. 1960. 


509.73 P93lg 
P 500 R812 
P 500 R812 Index 


R 507.2 Sca63s 


Thurber, W.A. Teaching Science in today's secondary schools. 507 T424t 
1959. 
Whittaker, E.T. From Euclid to Eddington, a study of con- 501 wW617f 
ceptions of the external world. 1958. 
Wiener, P.P. Readings in philosophy of science; introduction 501 W638r 
to the foundations and cultural aspects of the sci- 
ences. 1953. 
Mathematics ~ Astronomy 
Ambartsumian, V.A. Theoretical astrophysics. 1958. 523 Aml6t 
Bourbaki, Nicolas. kléments d'histoire des mathématiques. 510.9 B665e 
Chebotarev, N.G. Grundziige der Galois'schen Theorie. 1950. 512.82 Cc4lg 


Coddington, E.A. Theory of ordinary differential equations. 
1955. 
Conference on Analytic Functions, Institute for Advanced 
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Study, Princeton, N.J., 1957. Analytic functions. 1960. 


517.38 C648t 


517.5 C76a 


| 
— 


Con erence on linver liay, 1954. n.d. 

Dennis, J.B. Mathematical programming and electrical 
networks. 1959, 

Dunnington, G.W. Carl Griedrich Gauss, Titan of science; 
a study of his life and work. 1955. 

Félix, Lucienne. The modern aspect of mathematics. 1960. 

Forder, H.G. The calculus of extension. 1960. 

Freundlich, E.F. Celestial mechanics. 1958. 

Colomb, Michael. Elements of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. 1950, 

Good, IlJ. Probability and the weighing of evidence. 1950. 

Gottschalk, W.H. Topological dynamics. 1955. 

Hadwiger, H. Kombinatorische Geometrie in der Ebene. 1959. 

Halmos, P.R. Introduction to Hilbert space, and the theory 
of spectral multiplicity. 2d ed. 1957. 

Hewitt, Edwin. Theory of functions of a real variable. 1960. 

Hildebrand, F.B. Methods of applied mathematics. 1952. 

Hofmann, J.E. Classical mathematics; a concise history of 
the classical era in mathematics. 1960. 

Hyman, C.J. German-English mathematics dictionary. 1960. 

Iaglom, I.M. Convex figures. 1961. 

Klein, Felix. Vorlesungen iiber nicht-euklidische Geo- 
metrie. 1960. 

Lefschetz, Solomon. Topics in topology. 1942. 

Loéve, M.M. Probability theory. 1960 

Muskhelishvili, N.I. Singular integral equations. 1953. 

Nidditch, P.H. Introductory formal logic of mathematics. 
1957. 

Noshiro, Kiyoshi. Cluster sets. 1960. 


Slominski, Jozef. The theory of abstract algebras with infin- 


itary operations. 1959. 

Von Neumann, John. Continuous geometry. 1960. 

Wiener, Norbert. Extrapolation, interpolation, and smooth- 
ing of stationary time series, with engineering 
applications. 1949. 

Yoshida, Kosaku. Lectures on differential and integral e- 
quations. 1960. 


Physical Sciences 
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